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The fun of not riding 
a motorcycle. 


The wind in your face. A feeling 
of freedom. Seeing the country 
close-up. That's some of the fun 
of riding a motorcycle. 

But for a father and son, 
there's more fun than just the 
riding. Much more. 

The catalyst. 

At Honda, we believe a 
motorcycle can be the catalyst to 
bring a boy and his father a little 
closer together. Maybe because 
it's such a great excuse for getting 
away. 

After miles of country riding, 
it’s easy to talk about what you've 
seen and done. It's easy to talk . . . 
period. And if the bikes you’re 
riding are Honda off-road bikes, 
they help to make it a little easier. 

Their dependable four-stroke engines run quietly, 
smoothly. And they have USDA-approved spark arrestor/ 
mufflers to be even quieter and safer for the environment. 

Work becomes fun. 

You may discover that a motorcycle brings the fun 
and closeness of weekend outings home. 


To a boy, the care and feed- 
ing of his bike are almost as much 
fun as the riding. Adjusting the 
carburetor. Cleaning the points. 
Decorating the tank. It’s all a 
work of love. And for help and 
advice, he'll probably turn to his 
father. 

As a father, you can turn to 
Honda. 

Motorcycle specialists. 

Since Honda has more dealer- 
ships than any other motorcycle 
manufacturer, there’s bound to be 
one near you. A full service deal- 
ership that's staffed with motor- 
cycle specialists, well-stocked 
with Honda parts. And your 
Honda dealer is glad to give 
amateur motorcycle mechanics- 
young or old— a helping hand. 

Drop by one of these dealerships soon. See all the 
different Honda models. Learn more about motorcycling. 
We think the more you learn, the more you'll discover 
how good it can be for your son. How much fun it can 
be for both of you. 



HONDA 

World's favorite motorcycle. 


For safety, we recommend that you always wear a helmet and eye protection, keep your lights on and check the local laws before you ride, 
For a free color brochure, write American Honda Motor Co., Inc., Dept. JV, Box 50, Gardena, California 90247. ©1972 AHM. 





From the Rock: 

Common Stock Investment and Retirement Plans. 


From The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, an opportunity 
for common stock investment: 
Systematic Investment Plans 
Variable Annuities 
Through its Financial Security 
Program. Prudential offers you 
Common Stock Investment 
and Retirement Plans based on 
Prudential's Gibraltar Fund, 

•In all but a few states. 


with Long Term Growth as the 
Investment Objective. 

Available* exclusively through 
Prudential's registered representatives. 

For information, including free 
prospectuses, call or write your local 
Prudential office. 

Prudential 

Financial Security Program 
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could be too high. 




The Normal Procedure: The phone bill comes in the 
mail; you look at it, write a check, moan and groan a lot, 
and forget about it until next month, when you repeat The 
Normal Procedure. 

Our Recommendation: Considerthe possibility thatyour 

phone bill may be too high because you haven't been 
Staking advantage of the following possibilities: 

!• Dial long distance out-of-state calls 
yourself. 

If you’re willing to talk to anyone who picks up the 
phone at the other end, it's cheaper to dial the number 
yourself and call station-to-station than to have our oper- 
ator do it for you. 

Even if you want to talk to somebody in particular, the 
odds are very much in your favor that you’ll get him by 
dialing station-to-station yourself. And if you don’t get him 
the first time, a call-back (sometimes two) is still 

2 cheaper than person-to-person. 

• Place out-of-state long distance calls 
at bargain rate times. 

The right times to call are after 5 p.m., when you get our 
low evening rate; after 11 p.m., when you get our even 
lower dial-it-yourself night rate; on Saturday and Sunday, 
when you get our low weekend rate, and on certain holidays. 
In most states we also offer similar discounts on long 
distance calls. We suggest that you check your phone 

3 book for rates. 

• Report long distance wrong numbers. 

When you dial long distance and get a wrong number, 
apologize to the nice people at the other end, hang up, dial 
"0” right away and tell our operator all about it. We’ll see 
to it that you get a credit for the call. 

Whatever you do, don’t give up, don’t mutter bad 

4 words to yourself, and don’t go away mad. 

• Call us when you go on vacation. 

We have a special service for you if you're going to be 
away for more than one month. Just call our business of- 
fice and we’ll unhook your line temporarily at our central 
office, thereby saving you as much as 50% on your local 
service charge. 

These suggestions are not presented altogether altru- 
istically; very often, by helping you save money, we save 
some money ourselves. We trust that won’t keep you from 
following Our Recommendation. 

We’d love to hear someone complain that their phone 
bill is too low. 



GEnERALTELEPHOflE G ELECTROfllCS 


This is the last 
rent a car form you’ll ever 
have to fill out. 

Every time you rent a 
car you wait around while we 
till out the same old rent a 
car form. 

With the same old 
questions. 

No matter how many 
times you’ve answered them 
before. 

You don’t like it. We 
don’t like it. 

Well, it wasn’t easy, bu 
we’ve created a way of renting 
cars that eliminates the 
problem. 

It’s called Hertz 
Number One Club. 

Once you’re a member 
you’ll never again have to 
bother with a rent a car form 
and all the aggravation that 
goes with it. 

Here’s how Number 
One Club works. 

First you fill in the 
coupon on the right and mail 
it to us. 

We’ll send you a free 
membership card. 

Then whenever you 
reserve a Ford or other fine 
car from us, your rent a car 
form will be filled out in 
advance, and waiting. 

So all you do is show 
your license and charge card, 
sign your name and go. 

Which certainly beats 
hanging around a rent a car 
counter. 

Hertz 

Number One Club 

It could make any other way 
of renting cars obsolete. 


Application for Hertz Number One Club & 

Last Name First Name 

Home Address 

City State Zip 

Business Name 
Business Address 

City State Zip 

Driver’s License Number 

State Expiration Date -Month, Day, Year 

Please check the charge card you prefer to use and be sure to 
write in its number, including all letters. 

□ Hertz Card# 

□ Air Travel Card Card # 

□ American Express Card # 

□ Other (Specify) .Card# 

□ Check here if you wish to apply for a Hertz Charge Card. 

Car Preference : 

I usually rent : □ Economy □ Standard □ Luxury 
I normally accept personal accident insurance. Yes □ No □ 
I normally accept collision damage waiver. Yes □ No □ 
Complete the above form and mail it to : 

Hertz Number One Club, P.O. Box 25301, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73125. 
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Sports Illustrated is published 
weekly, except one issue at year 
end, by Time Inc.. 541 North 
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Next week 

PITTSBURGH BA TS arc hot— 
so what else is new? Pirate 
pitching. The same world- 
champion cast, suspect in 
1971, is in rare form. An ap- 
praisal by William Leggett. 


THA T OTHER OLYMPICS , the 
non-Munich one, will draw the 
world's best sailors to the 
windy waters of far-off Kiel. 
Jerry Cooke sets the aquatic 
scene with color photographs. 


THE GRADUATES and some 
others in their last year at the 
University of Nebraska helped 
to make the school No. 1 in 
football. They look back on 
life and labor as Comhuskers. 


© 1972 TIME 
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YOURUSF&G AGENT OFFERS 
DOWN-TO-EARTH ADVICE. 


Your USF&G agent is a true insurance pro- 
fessional. He's an independent businessman of 
the highest caliber . . . one you can trust 
for competent, personalized counseling that 
helps protect so much of what you value. 
Business coverages? From new office buildings 
to factories. From casualty and fire insurance 
to employee group insurance. Your USF&G 
agent can cover them all . . . along with other 
insurance plans for businesses and individuals 


alike. Consult him with confidence as you 
would your doctor or lawyer. Your USF6-G 
agent . . . listed in your Yellow Pages. Call 
him for down-to-earth advice on insurance 
for your protection. 

The USFdrG Companies, Baltimore, Maryland. 

■ mpu Casualty/Fire/Marine/Multi-Line/ 
1 1 VLlblH Life/Health/Group Insurance/ 
Ulir OlU Fidelity/Surety Bonds. ^ 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


The roads to Pebble Beach and Pim- 
lico in this week's magazine run. re- 
spectively, through Fort Worth and a 
corner drugstore in Baltimore. 

Dan Jenkins reports on the U.S. 
Open {page 22) in a way that is unique- 
ly his and which owes much to his ex- 



to a golf tournament is o 
chalant. He isu 
ing the lawns and terraces r 
clubhouse, or at a centrally li 


he lies in wait for the u 
ers or anyone who passes by with a 
good anecdote to drop. As the low- 


heads for the press tent to listen in on 
their post-round debriefings. More of- 
ten he prefers to catch them later for 
a chat in private. 

“I like to listen to a golf tourna- 
ment as well as see it," says Dan. "I 



tin his 

article on The Ninth Race [page 70). 

One of the protagonists of Deford's 
story is Dr. Irvin Myers, who once 
owned 
Hilltop I 

the street from Pimlico Race Course, 
and Deford remembers stopping there 
for cherry Cokes when he was in high 
school. "The printer for our school 

ford explains, "and I'd always volun- 
teer to take the copy in so I could 
catch the last couple of races at Pim- 
lico. I'd usually stop at the drugstore 
on my way." Sometimes Deford would 
pick up a few newspapers, tuck them 



e I was 13 or 14,"' he says. "No- 
ht it was evil for a per- 
e betting, because down 
g is a way of life.” 
i Deford was recounting these 
s to Assistant Managing Ed- 
itor Ray Cave, a fellow Baltimorean, 
» on the coincidence of 
Dr. Myers after so 
>. Cave disclosed that Hilltop 
past associations for 
i he was a police re- 
porter on the Baltimore Evening Sun, 
he frequented the pharmacy because 
it was strategically located between two 
police districts, it had pay telephones 
and the first editions of the Evening 
Sun and it sold the best egg-salad sand- 
wich in those parts. Cave is a push- 
over for an egg-salad sandwich. 

Deford and Jenkins have something 
in common besides stories in this week's 
issue. Both have football books com- 
ing out this year. Jenkins' novel Semi- 
Tough (Atheneum) is set within the 
environment of professional football 
and will be published in September. It 
has already caused a stir in publishing 
circles, with paperback rights sold for 
S250,000. Two book clubs have picked 
it up. 

which he has just 
be published by Vi- 
king a few months later. It is called 
Cut 'A 1 ' Run and it concerns Baltimore 
Colt fans (who else?) and is what De- 
ford calls an "anti-football" novel. 


As part of our continuing effort at 
Sports Illustrated to get the news to 
the reader while it is still news, we are 
instituting a new fast-action phone to 
deal w ith subscription matters. Starting 
this week, subscribers anywhere in the 
U.S. wishing to make a change of ad- 
dress, order additional subscriptions or 
register complaints may call this toll- 
free number: 800-621-8200. Readers 
in Illinois have their own number: 
800-631-1971. 


SCIENCE SHOCK... 


Will you be ready when they ask you to... 


. . . program a computer / ... consider giving your 

to run your household / child a learning pill before 
/ school each morning 


. . . put a laser on 
your workbench 


/ . . . use your mind to 
cure your body 



Regulating the sources of pollution 
...our survival may depend on it. 
Here, testing the effects of auto 
exhaust fumes on the eyes. 


T ime speeding up and slowing down . . . “anti- 
matter'’ that annihilates our own “ordinary” 
matter on contact . . . complex "electronic cir- 
cuits” inside nerve cells . . . these ideas seem 
like something out of science fiction. Yet they're 
just a sample of the amazing truths known today 
—marvels you and your family will not only be 
startled by. but will understand through the LIFE 
Science Library. 

From the moment you open your introductory 
volume (for the free-trial offer, see below), your 
mind will be entertained, fascinated, poked and 
prodded-indeed, some of your most fundamental 
beliefs about the nature of the world you live in 
will be challenged. (Did you know, for example, 
that the space around you now— not the objects, 
but the space itself— is believed to be curved or 
"bent”?) If you wish, you can go on to learn 
about the mysterious forces that hold our uni- 
verse together. ..about distant planets in our own 


galaxy that may harbor intelligent life . . . about 
the physical processes that keep our hearts beat- 
ing and our bodies growing., .about the latest 
breaklhroughs in understanding what may be the 
most miraculous phenomenon of all, the work- 
ings of the human mind itself. 

And because science affects our lives in count- 
less practical ways, you'll find that the LIFE Sci- 
ence Library broadens your perspective on the 
most pressing problems of our day . . . helping 
you form more educated opinions on everything 
from pollution to biomedicine to our space pro- 
gram. With its clear, to-the-point explanations, 
comprehensive coverage and lavish use of full- 
color illustrations, the LIFE Science Library is 
certain to be one of the most fascinating— and 
often-read— collections on your entire family 
bookshelf. (It may even provide that first and all- 
important spark that ignites the future scientist, 
researcher, engineer or doctor.) 



SMALLER AND SMALLER. Just as transistors 
replaced tubes, microelectronics is replacing 
transistors with even smaller "monolithic block 
crystals" like the ones above. 



iinifurL ouyrvo, uejji. 

Time & Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Yes. J would like to examine Mathematics. Please send it to me 
for 10 days' free examination and enter my subscription to LIFE 
Science Library. If I decide to keep Mathematic*. I will pay S4.95 
($5.25 in Canada) plus shipping and handling. I then will receive 
future volumes in the LIFE Science l.ibrary scries, shipped a 
volume at a time approximately every other month. Each is $4.95 
($5.25 in Canada) plus shipping and handling and comes on a 
10-day free examination basis. There is no minimum number of 
books that I must buy, and I may cancel my subscription at any 
time simply by notifying you 

If I do not choose to keep Mathematics. 1 will return the book 
within 10 days, my subscription for future volumes will be can- 
celed, and I will not be under any further obligation. 




Address 


I State Zip 

. Schools and Libraries: Order Library Style Bindings from Silver 
^ Burden Co., Morristown, N.J. 07960. Eligible for Titles I, II. funds. 


Examine 

MATHEMATICS 

for 10 days free 

as a guest of the 3QJ SCIENCE LIBRARY 

More and more parents are finding themselves baffled by the strange 
"new mathematics" their children bring home. Even first graders arc 
solving equations! 

Today's children are simply writing a new chapter in a history 
that began 10,000 years ago— when Stone Age hunters were faced 
w ith keeping track of days and seasons. Ever since, mathematics has 
shaped our civilization with increasing force, culminating in the revo- 
lution which exploded over Hiroshima and is now reaching beyond 
the moon. 

All the wonders of mathematics, both ancient and modern, are 
pictured and explained in Mathentatics-an especially appropriate 
introduction to the LIFE Science Library. 

Even if you no longer remember seventh grade arithmetic, you can 
read this book with understanding and enjoyment. You will not learn 
how to solve problems in calculus, analytic geometry and symbolic 
logic, but will begin to understand the important ideas they encom- 
pass. You will meet lucid Greeks who conquered space with compass 
and straight edge . . . Italians who dueled with equations . . . modern 
American mathematicians. You will see in glowing full-color paint- 
ings, rare prints and photographs the uncanny geometry in nature 
. . . the bridges of Konigsberg that inspired the "network theory" 
... a strip of paper with only one side. 

And you can wonder at them all for 10 days free— by examining 
the volume Mathematics under the no-risk introductory offer. Details 
are on the postpaid card (and the coupon)— why not mail it now? 




With the help of computers, weather 
forecasting is becoming more accurate and 
long range. The next breakthrough: 
controlling the weather to suit men's needs. 


Locked away in the oceans is enough food to 
save an overpopulated world from starvation 
and enough usable energy (in the form of 
deuterium, an isotope of hydrogen) to last us 
one billion years. 


Every two days, the earth receives enough 
energy from the sun to equal all our remaining 
fossil-fuel preserves, Now scientists are learn- 
ing practical ways to harness it— from heating 
houses in winter to running automobiles! 



Prepare your family now for the 
scientific marvels coming up 


and increased understanding 
SCIENCE LIBRARY. 


• Actual size 8! : by II inches 

• 200 pages, many in full color 

• 35,000 words of narrative text 


ITIMEI 
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The happy vodka. 
Gordon’s. 


To a vodka drinker, 
happiness is smoothness. 
Smooth mixing. 

Smooth tasting. 

And smooth going down. 




Gordon’s is the vodka 
with the Patent on 
smoothness. , „ 




That’s why Gordon’s is the Happy Vodka. 
So make it Gordon’s. And make it happy. 


•• 


SHOPWALK 

A London Shop eases the southpaw's 
lot with its left-handed complements 

T he customer is never right at 65 Beak 
St., London, where Claudia and Bill 
Gruby run a thriving retail and mail-order 
business catering entirely to that neglected 
10% of the population that happens to be 
left-handed. To properly appreciate what 
southpaws go through, the northpaw should 
spend a day or two using nothing but left- 
handed implements. Corkscrews turn back- 
ward, pen nibs catch on paper, stenogra- 
phers’ chairs have their writing boards on 
the wrong side, rulers run their inches, one 
to 12, from right to left. 

As it happens, Bill and Claudia Gruby 
are both right-handed. But at a dinner par- 
ty in 1967. where the other four guests were 
all lefties, the Grubys were treated to an eve- 
ning of conversation about the trials of 
southpaws. As their fellow guests explained, 
some left-handed tools and implemenls are 
manufactured but few shops stock them. 
So Bill, a printer, conceived the notion of a 
shop that would cater strictly to the lefties. 

The shop is called Anything Left Handed, 
and has become a popular stop for many 
American tourists — up to 50,000 in a year. 
The catalog, which will be sent airmail to 
anyone for 2S£, lists more than 100 items, in- 
cluding five types of left-handed potato peel- 
ers (from 65f$), a deck of cards numbered 
on all four comers or a set of Bob Charles 
woods and irons for $260. 

Cutting implements include 11 kinds of 
scissors, from nail to pinking and, surpiis- 
ingly, a cutter for foot corns. Claudia ex- 
plains, "The ordinary sloping-bladed corn 
cutter is practically lethal in the left hand.” 
The left-handed do-it-yourselfer can work 
on a special bench with reversed layout and 
use a left-handed trimming plane. 

For the female southpaw Anything Left 
Handed offers special can openers, eggbeat- 
ers and carving knives (with the serrated 
edge away from the cutting hand), not to 
mention a left-handed sink and a left-hand- 
ed iron (with left-handed ironing board). 

The mail-order side of the business in- 
volves the dispatch of hundreds of items a 
week, and new products suggest themselves 
continually. One woman wanted a left-hand- 
ed hairbrush; convalescents seem interested 
in left-handed clinical thermometers. Power 
tools, with their emergency stop button nor- 
mally dangerously inaccessible to the south- 
paw, arc being designed. A left-handed (that 
is, right-wristed) watch is listed in the Gru- 
by catalog at $39. 

The only thing remaining to make the Gru- 
bys’ inventory complete might be a stock 
of left-handed men's Y-front briefs. "As a 
matter of fact,” says Claudia Gruby with a 
faint blush, “we are shortly getting a quote 
on them.” 

— J.A. Maxtone Graham 


80 PROOF. DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. GORDON’S DRY GIN CO., LTD.. LINDEN, N.J. 



"Ain’t it time 
you did 

something nice 
for the 

wife and kids? 
Get them a 
Dodge 
Charger.” 



1972 DODGE CHARGER. 


‘They don’t want to be seen driving around in any family 
car that looks like a shoebox. They want to be seen with 
a guy who looks like a big shooter, who drives the best- 
looking family car in town. Dodge Charger. Charger's 
got the room and features the wife and kids’ll love. And 
it's got styling you’ll love. 

“Charger’s got torsion-bar suspension that gives you 


sure handling and firm control. It’s built strong and tight 
with Unibody construction. And it's got a huge list 
of standard and optional equipment. 

"Do your wife and kids a favor by 



DODGE 

BOYS 


THE CHICAGOLAND DODGE BOYS 
WANT TO TAKE YOU FOR A RIDE. 


CHI 



"Mr. Dick Buikus told me to get a grown up camera!' 


“Wilt," he says to me. "you're 
too big to fool with kiddie 
cameras.” 

"Man," 1 say. “I don't 
know anything about 
photography." 

"That’s why," answers 
Dick, “this little 35mm 
rangefinder camera is made for 
grown-ups like you." 

“7-ft. grown-ups?” 

“Yeah," he says, “this 
camera is made by the same 


people who make the famous 
Miranda Scnsorex SLR’s. And 
they put all (he big features of 
their expensive jobs into a 414" 
camera that makes picture- 
taking goof-proof." 

“As easy as making 
baskets?” J say. 

"Just aim and shoot," he 
says. 

"Even color shots?" I say. 

"Look," says Dick, “this 
camera is so automatic it 


makes even your color shots 
look professional.” 

“What about things like 
exposures, shutter speeds?” 

I say. 

“Don’t worry,” he says. 
"This camera has built-in 
features that do the worrying 
for you.” 

"Good," I say, still a little 
worried, “If I had to fuss with 
any gadgets I’d break 
something.” 


“These Miranda cameras 
are built so well," says Dick, 
“they put a 3-year guarantee* * 
on it. And they cost less than 
$130*.” 

You know. I think to 
myself, Dick's pretty smart 
for a football player. 

MIRANDA 

SENSORET 1 

The small camera lor grown-ups 


Available in kit form with E-l Electronic Flash, less than $150. * 
For del ails, write Dept. 626, AIC PHOTO. INC . CARLE PLACE, N 


11514 
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The Los Anqeles 
Expressway 

Gate 

D12 


At Continental Airlines we take a good deal of pride in being the leader in having made life 
easier and better for business travelers. But we've never been prouder than we are of our 
latest innovation, the Los Angeles Expressway. It's a whole new approach to traveling 
between Chicago and Los Angeles. Our thinking is this: as an important businessman you've 
got more important things to worry about than your ticket, your gate number, your bags, 
your seat and your diet. Try it once and you’ll never go back to ordinary flying again. 


Just look for the Expressway signs. Expressway Check-in: At the curb. Expressway Green 
baggage tags mean special handling. Expressway Ticketing: Our Director of Passenger 
Service will ticket you on board if you arrive at the last minute. Expressway Valet: Exclusive 
Expressway space for garment bags and hand luggage on our DC-IOs and 747s. Expressway 
Doubles: Twice as big — at the regular cocktail price in Coach and Economy. Expressway 
Planes: In just a few weeks, most all planes on the Los Angeles Expressway will be DC-IOs 
and 747s. That means more room, more quiet, more relaxation. Plus our famous Polynesian 
Pub for Coach passengers. Expressway Innovations: We re going to keep improving the Los 
Angeles Expressway. We'll be trying out wine-tasting flights, make-your-own-sandwich 
flights, new entrees. Special menus for kids. Anything that makes it better for you. For 
information and reservations call your travel agent or Continental at 686-6500. 


The Los Anqeles Expressway only on 


CONTINENTAL AIRLINES # 


r • 

Expressway non -stops to Los Anqeles 

Leave 

Arrive 

Equipment 

9:00 am 

1 1 :03 am 

747 

11:00 am 

1 :00 pm 

DC-10* 

2:30 pm 

4:33 pm 

747 

6:00 pm 

8:00 pm 

DC-10* 

7:55 pm 

9:50 pm to Ontario 

707 

9:00 pm 

10:55 pm 

DC-10 

*707 until 7/1/72 

- 


4 


CH 


Note all flights subject to change. 






Do these lovely 
green blades here 
make you smile with 
pleasant anticipation? 

Or do they make you 
want to pave 
the whole back yard? 

Either way, if you've 
got a crop of grass 
growing around your 
house, chances are it 
needs cutting from time 
to time, and there’s no 
finer, faster way to 
get the job done 
than with a piece of 
power lawn mowing 
equipment from 
International Harvester. 

A big Cub Cadet® tractor, 
possibly. A riding mower. 
A walking mower. 

There's one with just 
the right power for you 
and your grass. 

Like it or not. 
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Wilson X-31. For the golfer who wants to 
get the ball in the air more often and hit it farther. 


The Wilson X-31 is made for players who 
are less than consistent in getting the ball up off 
the fairway and are being robbed of important 
distance on t<x> many shots. 

To help them get the ball up consistently 
we’ve designed the X-31 irons with the “radius sole” 
It is extremely wide, and is curved from 
leading edge to back in a gentle arc similar to that 
of a normal golf swing, (see top diagram) 

This curvature allows the club head 
to flow through the shot smoothly, sliding easily 
across the tun without dragging or digging in. 

And as a further safeguard against 
digging in, the leading edge of the X-31 is beveled. 

Notice, too, that the extra width of the sole 
puts greater weight below the center line of 
the ball on impact so that the power of the stroke 
is delivered low on the ball. Result: fast lift 
and extra yardage. 


The X-31 sole is also contoured from 
heel to toe. 

Since a smaller segment of the sole comes 
in contact with the turf, there’s little chance 
of digging in, or for “turf drag" (see bottom diagram) 
Result: more club head speed and greater accuracy. 

If you find yourself digging in when 
you attempt to get under the ball, or if you’re losing 
too much distance and accuracy because of turf 
drag, the flat-sole clubs you’re playing now 
aren’t going to help you very much, or very soon. 

Next time you’re around the pro shop, 
hit a few with a Wilson X-31. 

You’re probably a lot better golfer than 
you think you are. 

Wilson X-31 Clubs 

For shots that get up faster and go farther. 



WILSON and X-31 are trademarks Wil*w Sporting Goods Co. 


Merrill Lynch tells 
how to get 
7 to 8 percent on 
your money-without 
going out on a limb. 


Is your money making enough money? 

Before you decide, think about inflation. 
From 1967 through 1971. the Consumer 
Price Index climbed an average of 4.6 per- 
cent a year 

So your money’s real earning power has 
been whatever interest you’ve been getting, 
minus 4.6 percent. 

What does that leave you? If your answer 
is, "not much,” maybe you'd like to see how 
you could increase your money’s earning 
power— without going out on a limb. 

Corporate Bonds: more for your money 
The pros: 

Corporates pay anywhere from 7 to 8 
percent interest, depending on the com- 
pany’s financial strength. For many people, 
that would mean a 50 percent jump in invest- 
ment income. 

As far as safety goes, the main thing to 
remember is that a bond is a debt. And a cor- 
poration must pay all the interest on its 


bonds before it can give the stockholders a 
nickel. 

Another safety feature is the company's 
legal obligation to pay you the face amount 
of the bond at maturity. (Most new bonds 
are written to mature in 20 years.) 

Before maturity, high-grade bonds tend 
to fluctuate in price less than the highest- 
quality stocks. 

The cons: 

Corporate bonds have the same draw- 
back as all other fixed-income securities. 
They don't give you a share in a company’s 
profits. So you can’t expect much growth in 
the value of your principal. 

A second disadvantage is the price fluc- 
tuation — usually less than with high-quality 
stocks, but enough to think about. If you 
have to sell your bonds before maturity, you 
could get less than the face amount. 

Talk with one of our Account Executives. 
He can help you weigh the pros and cons as 
far as your own objectives are concerned. 


Municipal bonds: no Federal taxes 
The pros: 

Municipal bonds are issued by states, 
cities, and towns. High-grade municipals 
are among the safest securities you can buy. 
because they’re usually backed by the is- 
suer’s taxing power. 

The big thing about municipals is that 
the interest is free from Federal income 
taxes. (It’s even free from state and local 
taxes, if you buy bonds issued by the state 
or town you live in.) 

So the net return on municipals cam get 
very attractive. If your joint taxable income 
is $30,000 a year, for example, a 5Vz percent 
return on municipals is like getting 9 per- 
cent on a taxable investment. 

The cons: 

High-grade municipals yield only about 
5 percent - a full 2 percent less than high- 
grade corporates. (Of course, that’s not 
much of a problem if you’re in a high tax 
bracket.) And like any bond, municipals 
fluctuate in price. 

Ginnie Mae’s: 7% Government-guaranteed 
The pros: 

A Ginnie Mae is a mortgage-backed 
security authorized by the Government 
National Mortgage Association, an agency 
of the Federal Government. 

Ginnie Mae’s have two main advantages. 
They pay a high interest— currently aliout 
7 percent. And they’re backed by the full 
faith and credit of the U.S. Government. 

The cons: 


Mutual funds: the diversified way 
The pros: 

Instead of buying fixed-income securi- 
ties directly, you could buy part of a fund that 
invests in them. The advantages include 
diversification, professional management, 
and greater convenience. 

The cons: 

You don’t get these advantages for noth- 
ing. Mirny funds charge a sales commission. 
Most funds charge a management fee based 
on total assets under management. 


5 100 billion worth 
of know-how in 15 kinds of 
fixed -income securities 

You can buy fixed-income securities 
from a lot of different firms. But there are 
good reasons to buy them from Merrill 
Lynch. 

YVe handled about $100 billion in 
fixed-income securities last year, and 
were a major underwriter of corporate 
and municipal bonds. We know the field. 

We handle 15 different kinds of fixed- 
income securities, plus common stocks 
and mutual funds — a lot of ways to put 
your money to work. So we don't have any 
ax to grind when it comes to making rec- 
ommendations. 

We spend about $8 million a year re- 
searching stocks and bonds. Then give 
the results to our Account Executives. So 
they’re in a good position to help you de- 
cide which securities to buy. They can 
also help you decide how much to invest 
in fixed-income securities, compared with 
other ways to put your money to work. 

Talk it over with one of our Account 
Executives — and see why we think fixed- 
income securities should be part of your 
plan to share in America’s growth. 


The minimum investment is a hefty 
$25,000. Another possible problem is that 
you gradually get back your principal along 
with the interest. Our analysts figure that 
the average Ginnie Mae will last only about 
12 veal’s. 


Talk it over w: 
Executives — and 
income securities 
plan to share in Ai 


Merrill Lynch is bullish on America, 



scorecard 

Edited by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


AUGEAN STABLES 

Racing people say Bobby Byrne's sto- 
ries of wholesale fixes of horse races are 
wildly exaggerated, which may be. A 
man can say a lot of things to a House 
investigating committee that he could 
not say in a court of law, and the wide- 
spread publicity the hoodlum's unsub- 
stantiated remarks have received does 
not mean they should be accepted as un- 
questioned truth. 

But neither docs it mean, as racing 
seems to feel, that Byrne’s testimony 
should be ignored, that nothing at all 
has happened and that racing is as pure 
as water from a mountain stream. The 
sport likes to boast that it polices itself, 
and perhaps it tries. But laxity at tracks 
like Churchill Downs, where the spec- 
ter of the 1968 Butazolidin Derby still 
hovers, the questionable behavior of cer- 
tain veterinarians, the chicanery involved 
in the sale and resale last year of Jim 
French, the indictment of former Gov- 
ernor Otto Kerner of Illinois for illegal 
activities relating to racetracks, the prov- 
en instances of tranquilized horses, found 
both before and after races— these glar- 
ingly demonstrate that all is not sweet 
innocence at the nation’s tracks. 

The first thing to correct is the threat 
of fixed races. The best way to do this 
is to test chemically all horses in all 
races. Some racing people say this would 
be prohibitively expensive because of the 
extra personnel and equipment needed. 
An efficient system of prerace testing of 
all horses that has been in effect for sev- 
eral years at a few harness tracks costs 
about four times the postrace method. 
It seems a reasonable price. Concerned 
track operators should look into it and 
maybe spend less time developing bin- 
go bets like the superfecta and twin dou- 
ble, which attract the Bobby Byrnes the 
way dirty stables do flies. 

NAKED TRUTH 

At least one track is trying to police it- 
self, however eccentrically. At Philadel- 
phia's Liberty Bell last week 7,760 fans 


were startled and amused to see through 
their binoculars a jockey with his pants 
down. A few minutes before the first 
race, Lonnie Ray was ordered by Man- 
ley Stampler, enforcement director of 
the Pennsylvania Horse Racing Com- 
mission, to drop his drawers, open his 
shirt and take off his helmet and boots. 
After no battery or other illegal device 
was found on Ray, he dressed again, re- 
mounted a 3-year-old named Little 
Marlin and rallied from 11th place to 
win the six-furlong event. 

Ray said he had never used a bat- 
tery, would not know how to use one, 
and had never been in any trouble be- 
fore. He was incensed and told his law- 
yer to sue the track "for all J can get." 

Joseph Lecce, state racing commission 
chairman, said the investigators had a 
reason for their suspicion but could not 
reveal it. "We've got a hell of a job to 
do and a lot of things to do," he add- 
ed. "We aren't very popular. If we don't 
do the job, we’re at fault.’’ 

A reasonable argument, but Nick Je- 
mas, national managing director of the 
Jockeys’ Guild, was right when he sug- 
gested that when a commission wants 
to frisk a jockey, it should take him to 
closed quarters. 

MARKET REPORT 

It is still a few years away, but pro- 
moters and computer ticket officials arc 
beginning to talk about a time when tick- 
et prices will be permitted to float on a 
free market, like gold or stocks. Of 
course, this is the way scalpers run their 
ticket industry now, so it is nothing ter- 
ribly revolutionary. The free ticket mar- 
ket will come to the Broadway theater 
first, where "twofers” (two tickets 
for the price of one) to a dying show 
are even now an indication of a falling 
market. If it works on Broadway, its 
move into sports, especially in big ex- 
pense-account cities like New York, will 
not be far behind. By 1980 or so there 
might be ticket brokers calling their cli- 
ents and saying things like "Sam, I think 


we ought to get into that Wednesday 
night Cub game at Shea. I can get you 
some at 9 V% and Scavcr is supposed to 
go. But I think we ought to unload all 
your Giant-Eagle stuff. The long-range 
forecast is rain, so let’s bail out there. 
We got in at 7% and it's up to 12 now. 
And we'll keep the short position on all 
Yankee games." 

CANADIAN CAPER 

The Canadian Football League All-Star 
Game next Wednesday, which kicks off 
a series of more than 20 CFL games to 
be telecast into the U.S. this coming sea- 
son, is of special interest because John 
Mackey of the NFL Players' Association 
will be on hand. Not to watch the game 
particularly but to talk to representatives 
of the CFL Players' Association about 
mutual problems. Like money. It is an 
apt occasion. The CFL All-Star Game 
is staged by the Canadian players to 
help finance their pension fund, which 
by NFL standards is on Poverty Row. 
And, naturally, there arc rumblings 
about a strike on the Canadian side of 
the border. There is no indication yet 
that players from the two countries will 
form one international union, but the 
possibility is there. Which raises a ques- 
tion of future shock: could discontent 
with playing conditions in, say, Edmon- 
ton, Alberta lead to picket lines in 
Miami? 

FACT OF THE MATTER 

A couple of weeks ago it was rumored 
that the American Basketball Associa- 
tion was about to kill off two or three 
of its weakest members, plead poverty 
and allow the NBA to absorb the re- 
maining eight or nine teams under the 
legal aegis of something called the Fail- 
ing Company Doctrine, which would cir- 
cumvent the monopoly charge that has 
delayed the long-proposed merger of 
the two pro leagues. As a gesture to the 
players, the owners were ready to give 
up the option clause. The NBA had even 
made up a new schedule to accommodate 
the absorbed ABA clubs. 

All this had about as much substance 
as the air in a basketball. The ABA did 
fold the Florida and Pittsburgh fran- 
chises, but the rest of the scenario, which 
apparently was wishful thinking, failed 
to materialize. At their meeting last week 
the NBA owners did not discuss con- 
solidation at all, except to wonder about 
the source of the stories. 

continued 
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The more people who drive your car, the more 
you need steel between you and tire trouble. 


When you think about all the 
things your tires may be 
going over, into, and through 
these days, consider The 
People Tire. Just under its 
tread, it has two belts of steel 
cord over smooth-riding 
polyester body plies — steel 



KJTS STEEL BETWEEN KXJ ANDTIRE TROUBLE 


so strong a single cord can 
pull a car. You simply can't 
imagine what this tread can 
roll over and still come roll- 
ing home, so talk to your 
Firestone Dealer or Store 
about putting steel between 
you and tire trouble. 



firestone 




EXACTLY 101 REASONS 
WHY SPORTS LOVERS 
LOVE ESQUIRE, TOO 


Howard Cosell Is Jus! Another Pretty Face 

The Decline of American Power by John Kenneth 

Galbraith 

The Technology of The Ski 

Rabbit's Evening Out, first preview of John Updike’s 
new book 

How to Play Ping Pong Like A Chinese Champion 
Scanning The History of Jazz by Louis “Satchmo” 
Armstrong 

0 How to Swing Like A Pro by the caddies of the 
world’s great professional golfers 

A Few Words with The World's Greatest Lover 
The Violent Devotions of the Cowboys’ Bob Lilly 
fSf A Short Required Course in Radial Tires 

W The Complete Odds on American Victory in Each 
Event in The Olympics 

The Return of Joe Bonanno, a major portion of Gay 
Talese’s Honor T hy Father in advance of publication 
Inside America's “serious” Tennis Resorts 
to Esquire's Annual Dubious Achievement Awards, 
a salute to the least deserving 

tp For The Death of Vince Lombardi bv James Dickey 
Charlie Manson And The Devil 
Inside Earl Monroe 

Groucho Marx: The Good Life of A Dirty Old Man 
through 101 (and 102 through 200) can all be 
found in the next fourteen issues of Esquire- 
including putting the action back into pro football 
by football's top pros, a guide to mountain climbing, 
America’s best dressed jocks. Whither Goest the 
Dallas Cowboys? ... and much, much more. 


Most sports buffs got that way 
because of their insatiable desire 
to be a part of, to witness, the best 
of everything. And Esquire got 
that way by putting it all together 
between its covers. 

Murray Kempton writes regu- 
larly on sports, Peter Bogdanovich 
on Hollywood, Malcolm Mugge- 
ridge on books, Richard Joseph on 
travel. Gay Talese is a contribut- 
ing editor to Esquire and James 
Dickey is poetry editor. 

More Pulitzer and Nobel Prize 
winners have written for Esquire 
than any other magazine. From 
fiction through fashion, sporting 
dress to formal attire, Walt Frazier 
and Emile Francis to Arnold 
Palmer and Muhammad A li — 
every issue of Esquire is a main 
event. 

Is Esquire your magazine? You 
can bet it is and never take a gam- 
ble. If you should change your 
mind at any time or for any reason, 
you can cancel out along the way 
for a full refund of the unused por- 
tion of your subscription. 

Take advantage of the special 
introductory subscription ofTer for 
Sports Illustrated readers. 

1 4 issues of Ksquirc for only $5.00 

That’s a savings of $9.50 ofF the 
newsstand price. $4.92 off the reg- 
ular subscription price. 

Put yourself in the middle of all 
of the action every month for the 
next 14 months. This offer is good 
for a limited time only. Fill out 
and mail the coupon below — right 
away. 


f s ** u '5 E SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

1255 Portland Place 

Boulder, Colorado 80302 1 4 MONTHS FOR $5.00 

Okay... I'm convinced. Please send me 14 Name 

issues of ESQUIRE at the introductory trial rate 

of $5.00. (I save $9.50 off the newsstand price Address — 

and $4.92 off the regular subscription rate.) 

City 

Q $5.00 enclosed. □ Bill me later. 


State 

Regularly 12 months for $8,50 by subscription. Rates apply in U.S. & Canada only. 
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United 
announces 
a new concept 
in air travel. 

The bicycle. 


Wilbur and Orville Wright 
started out building bicycles. And 
ended up building airplanes. 

Now United Air Lines takes the 
next logical step. By combining 
both modes of transportation. 

We call it the “Flycycle Fling.” 

Fly with us anywhere and you 
can take your bike along. We've 
got special bike cartons we 
load right on the plane. At a 
nominal charge. 



And in the Friendly 
Skies you can flycycle 
almost anywhere. 

From the East Coast 
to California to 
Hawaii. Because we 
a whole bunch of 
far away to get to on a bike. 
But far too interesting to fly 
over in a plane. 

Ask your T ravel Agent 
about all the details. 


Or call United. 

It’s your chance 
to see America. 

Get a little healthy 
exercise. And find 
out what Wilbur 
and Orville knew 
all along: 

That when you put 
your bicycle to 
good use. you can 
really fly. 


©United Air Lines. Inc. 1972 

Partners in Travel with Western International Hotels. 


\burland is our land. 
1 'United Air Lines. 


SCORECARD continued 


The ABA appears to be clutching at 
straws. "I am telling you. everybody is 
broke.” said one owner. “It’s as simple 
as that.” Legal costs, particularly those 
incurred in Washington where pro bas- 
ketball has been unsuccessfully trying 
to get legislation permitting the merger 
out of Senator Sam Ervin’s subcommit- 
tee, have been very high. The ABA has 
no clear leadership and despite the ac- 
quisition last week of Philadelphia’s Billy 
Cunningham, it has few stars left. There 
is only one franchise (the New York 
Nets) in a major metropolitan market 
and thus little chance of salvation via 
TV money. The only hope, it seems, is 
eventual merger with the NBA. 

The ABA's plight has contributed to 
the collapse of the player-salary boom. 
Rosters are clogged with players hold- 
ing no-cut contracts, and clubs in both 
leagues are reluctant to spend big mon- 
ey on new prospects. Top draft choices 
this spring are asking 1970-71 prices 
(those S300.000 bonanzas) but in gen- 
eral the clubs are offering about 10% 
of that. The no-cut guarantees and gaudy 
fringe benefits are out. Things have come 
to the point where even for agents war 
is hell. 

ANYTHING YOU CAN DO 

Sophisticated San Francisco is still in 
unseemly battle with gauche Oakland 
across the bay. Now it is stadiums. Some- 
what miffed when Oakland put up its 
54,500-seat Coliseum, which left Can- 
dlestick Park's 43,400 far behind, San 
Francisco redesigned its windy play- 
ground and this fall will have 61,100 
seats available for football. That may 
not be enough for the city’s pride. Oak- 
land, in turn, has hired Architect John 
Bolles, who designed Candlestick, to 
bring in blueprints that would raise the 
Coliseum’s football capacity to 63,000. 

Why 63,000? "They told me to top 
San Francisco,” Bolles said. 

Now, back to Candlestick Park. 

SHAME ON KNOTE 

When the Pittsburgh Steclers drilled their 
rookies this spring they followed the lead 
of seven other NFL teams in abandoning 
traditional calisthenics before practice. 
Gone were push-ups, side-straddle hops 
and deep knee bends, done to a mil- 
itary cadence. Instead, the players qui- 
etly bent and stretched in what looked 
like yoga but which proved to be an ad- 
aptation of the warmup gymnasts use. 


The high priest of all this is Paul Uram, 
an assistant high school coach from But- 
ler, Pa., who has been preaching the 
cause for several years with considerable 
success. “I guess 50 major colleges and 
maybe 1,300 high schools are stretching 
now,” Uram says, “and every day I get 
letters asking for information.” The Chi- 



cago White Sox are followers and so 
are the Los Angeles Lakers. The way 
Jerry West and Wilt Chamberlain went 
through the last season with minimum 
physical distress did not hurt Uram’s 
argument. 

“Calisthenics are a bore,” he says. 
“They’re a waste of time. They don’t 
condition athletes and they don’t pre- 
vent injuries. Gymnasts don't pull mus- 
cles, and the reason is they stretch. They 
don’t bounce their muscles, like you do 
in cals. They stretch and rest, stretch 
and rest. In cals it’s stretch and snap 
back.” 

As to why calisthenics are so widely 
used if they are so useless, Uram has an 
interesting theory. “Knute Rockne,” he 
says. “ He did it to show off Notre Dame. 
To put on a show. To build morale. 
Rocknc was a success, so everybody did 
what he did." 

NEW VIEW 

Eddie Crowder, football coach at the 
University of Colorado, gave his play- 
ers a look at yet another novel pro- 
cedure at his spring sessions. Any play- 
er who had taken part in two previous 
spring practices was given a choice: for 
the first eight of the 20 scheduled work- 
outs he could practice again or he could 
help coach. “I’ve thought that we could 


develop better players if we could in- 
terrupt their playing careers and let them 
coach for awhile," said Crowder. “State 
of mind is an important quality in ath- 
letics. This plan lets our veterans sec 
what we’re doing from a different point 
of view." 

Whether it was from eagerness to see 
that different point of view or simply a 
grateful acceptance of the chance to skip 
practice is conjectural, but 1 6 of 1 7 play- 
ers given the option chose to blow whis- 
tles. If Crowder's theory is sound, Col- 
orado may come up with the smartest 
team in the country next fall. 

IF THE SHOE FITS 

Track shoes, which caused such a fuss 
during and after the Mexico City Olym- 
pics, are walking into the picture again. 
The rival German firms Puma and Adi- 
das are continually introducing new 
models w'ith an eye to capturing the fa- 
vor of top athletes and, in the course of 
events, a major share of the market. 
Puma has turned out the so-called 
“claw” shoe for sprinters, which has 
12 rectangular cleats, each pointing in 
a different direction. Adidas has its spe- 
cial shoe for sprinters, too, with “hun- 
dreds of small multidirectional ridges 
and six sockets which will accept ei- 
ther traditional needle spikes, cones 
and plastic or aluminum elements.” 
There are shoes for middle-distance 
runners and long-distance runners (an 
Adidas motto says, “For each event, 
for each athlete, the right shoe”). It is 
a strange world and a volatile one, 
but if shoe feuding is here, can the Olym- 
pics be far behind? 

THEY SAID IT 

• Charley McClendon, LSU football 
coach, on playing golf with Lee Tre- 
vino: "He’s the only man I’ve ever 
known to talk on his backswing.” 

• George Culver, Houston pitcher, af- 
ter opposing 6' 7“, 285-pound Frank 
Howard in an exhibition game: “You 
don’t mind facing a guy like Howard un- 
less he hits it up the middle. If he does, 
he takes you with it." 

• Ed Khayat, Philadelphia Eagle coach, 

asked if Running Back Ron Bull might 
change his mind about retiring: “Before 
ecology, you got a lot of that. Come au- 
tumn and the smell of burning leaves, a 
guy would decide he wanted to play 
again. Now, because of pollution laws, 
you can’t burn leaves.” end 
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THE GLORIOUS 


T he Grand Slam almost went slum- 
bering with the abalone in Carmel 
Bay last week, or soaring with the w inds 
above it, or hiding with the wildlife in 
the forests beside it. But the right man 
was on call all along and Jack Nicklaus 
kept a personal rendezvous by winning 
the prettiest — and in some ways the most 
important — U.S. Open Championship 
ever played. On the toughest course there 
ever was, he beat the best there are, Ar- 
nold Palmer and Lee Trevino, plus a 
few of the usual lurkers who would have 
had to wire their sixth-grade English 
teachers for a suitable quote had they 
finished first. He won when he simply 
had to win, he won spectacularly and 
he won at Pebble Beach, a golf course 
which on this particular week was as 
mind swerving as the serpentine 17-Mile 
Drive that leads to it. 

Pebble Beach, in fact, almost played 
too great a role. For a while it appeared 
that the winner wasn’t going to be a 
man, but the course. Pebble— good old 
monstrous Pebble, Double-Bogey-by- 
the-Sea-Pebble — won every battle, one- 
on-one, even with Nicklaus. It was ab- 
solutely the ruggedest course of recent 
years for all four rounds, and the scores 
that it wrought in the 72nd Open from 
the very best players in the world more 
closely resembled those out of the early 
1900s, when men used hickory shafts 
and swung in tweed coats, than any- 
thing in this broad-belt era. 

Was that George Archer shooting 87 
or Horace Rawlins? Was that Frank 
Beard shooting 85 or Old Tom Morris? 
Who are those guys? Where are we? 

On the last day. Sunday, when a rip- 
ping wind produced the ultimate hor- 
rors, only Nicklaus could summon the 
patience and the game to cope with the 


Jack Nicklaus' final score will never 
reveal what he did at Pebble Beach. 
Defying wind, sand, grass and water, 
he took a memorable Open and a 
giant step toward the Grand Slam 

by DAN JENKINS 

place. It seemed he had saved his best 
golf for the final round, when the course 
and the elements almost eliminated golf- 
ing skills in more normal men. And while 
that closing 74 of his for the funny old 
total of 290 will not look so dazzling in 
the record books one day, it should be 
stated here and now that under the cir- 
cumstances it was as brilliant as any 
man ever shot. 

Par is what the course and the weath- 
er dictate, to borrow from our Scottish 
ancestors, and the truth of the matter is 
that par at Pebble Beach on Open Sun- 
day was 76.6. That was the average score 
of the 20 low finishers in the champi- 
onship, of the men who were even re- 
motely in contention. And of the actual 
nine men Nicklaus had to beat, or all 
of those within five strokes of him after 
three days, his 74 was the best. 

All this came from the player who 
had already won the Masters and was 
supposed to win the Open in his quest 
for a modern Slam, taking the Big Four 
all in one year. This was step two in 
what his old Columbus, Ohio pals, who 
follow him around as faithfully as oth- 
er Columbus citizens dog the OSU foot- 
ball team, have begun calling the Fan 
Slam, meaning they get to go to all these 
places like Augusta, Pebble Beach and 
now Muirfield in Scotland for the Brit- 
ish Open and Detroit for the PGA, and 
rent all these hotel rooms and houses 
and buy up all the good beef in town. 

Jack, as is his habit these days, got a 


QUEST 


lot of history on the record at Pebble. 
It was his third Open title, but more im- 
portant it was his 13th major champi- 
onship, tying him with Bobby Jones. 
Here wc go counting them one more 
time: three U.S. Opens, four Masters, 
tw-o British Opens, two PGAs and two 
U.S. Amateurs. In his two champion- 
ships this year, the Masters and Open, 
he has led or shared the lead in every 
round. Nobody ever did that. 

Docs this then mean that Jack Nick- 
laus not only is going to accomplish the 
Slam but do so by leading every single 
round of all four championships? Well, 
no achievement seems beyond his grasp. 
He was immensely ready for Pebble 
Beach, and even though golf is such a 
delicate game and the odds of winning 
arc so overpowering against one human 
being out there. Jack accomplished ex- 
actly what he set out to do. 

Before Sunday, however, some won- 
dered whether he had not been propped 
up by fate for a dismal disappointment. 
He had shared the lead on Thursday 
with five other players who no longer 
mattered. He had shared the halfway 
lead with Kermit Zarley (one of the five) 
and four new guys. He had emerged 
with a tiny lead of one stroke by Sat- 
urday night but there were a lot of peo- 
ple near him. For glamour, there were 
Trevino and Palmer, and for nuisance 
value there were Bruce Crampton and 
Zarley. 

No one actually expected Zarley to 
win: he never has won much. And piti- 
fully few hoped Crampton would win. 

Past periscopes and against the surging sea. 

smiling Jack played his relentless game. He 

just did miss this putt on the 7th green. 
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O.S. OPEN continued 


for he carries, rightly or wrongly, the rep- 
utation of a grump despite his fine style 
and the money he has won. As one com- 
petitor joked about poor Bruce, “He’s 
only done three things wrong in his life. 
Get born, come to America— and stay.” 

Obviously, the press and most of the 
fans were rooting for either Nicklaus, 
T revino or Palmer, so everyone could call 
this the greatest Open ever played, which 
it was close to being. Sunday's pairings, 
strictly luck, put Lee in with Jack, which 
meant that Nicklaus was in a spot to be 
voodooed again by Trevino, who had 
whipped him at Merion last year in a clas- 
sic head-to-head playoff. That was the 
day Trevino pulled out the toy snake and 
practically talked Jack out of the title, or 
so it seemed. And Lee was joking again at 
Pebble all week, even though he was in ill 
health for real, recovering from near 
pneumonia. 

"The Bear thinks my pneumonia is a 
trick,” Trevino laughed. Did Jack? 
Somebody asked him Sunday morning, 
“You think Trevino might throw a rub- 
ber bronchitis at you today?" 

Nicklaus smiled. And with the con- 
fidence that only he has, he said qui- 
etly, “The only thing I'm going to throw 
at these guys today is my golf game." 

No tricks worked for Trevino, al- 
though on the practice tee he tried, nev- 
ertheless. He kept hollering at Palmer, 
"Is your airline on strike? Your pilot 
told me he was tired of being hijacked 
to Tijuana.” 

And when Nicklaus came out to hit 
a few balls before the final round right 
next to Lee, the defending champion im- 
mediately started intentionally topping 
three-woods, trick shot style. 

“Look at that,” Trevino chirped. “I 
can't get ’em up, Jack." 

Nicklaus did giggle appreciatively, but 
he was not to be too distracted from 
the thing he had come to the Monterey 
Peninsula a week early to do. Like win. 

For a while on Sunday, it looked as 
if it might be laughingly easy. Very quick- 
ly, everybody started making bogeys and 
double bogeys. And when Nicklaus 
made his only really long putt of the 
week at the 7th green on Sunday, a 
25-footer for a birdie, he was even par 
and two strokes ahead of the field. 

Lots of hats were off to ailing Lee Trevino. 
Bruce Crampton had something of a ball and 
sneezing Orville Moody tried Pebble masked. 


One of the reasons Nicklaus was up 
there at that point was that he had man- 
aged to avoid the quick catastrophe, the 
double bogey, even the triple bogey, or 
albatross, throughout. A man like Ho- 
mero Blancas, for example, would have 
been up there, too, if it hadn’t been for 
such things. Blancas made more birdies 
than anybody, even Nicklaus, but for 
the 72 holes of the championship Ho- 
mero could look back on just four holes 
and see nine whopping strokes lost to 
par. He made three double bogeys and 
one triple, and wound up only five shots 
back of Nicklaus. 

But now it was Jack's turn. Suddenly, 
midway in the last round. Pebble Beach 
finally and brutally got to him. A gust 
of wind lashed at him as he drove from 
the I Oth tee, now with a four-stroke lead, 
and there went the ball, the Open, the 
Grand Slam, all the preparation soar- 
ing out to sea — or so it seemed. There 
Jack stood in wind-whipped splendor, 
exposed as mortal. He dropped another 
ball, mortal fashion, and fired his next 
shot. It was gale-tossed and oceanward 
again, ending up on the edge of a cliff, 
but playable. He went to fetch it, and 
at this point Pebble Beach had backed 
him to the sea. It added up to a double 
bogey. Palmer had a chance if a putt 
would drop. And Crampton was hang- 
ing in there. Even Trevino could rally. 

It was then at the 12th hole, a par-3, 
that Nicklaus demonstrated his relentless 
courage. He hit what he thought was a 
perfect three-iron right at the flag. It 
struck the green 10 feet in front of the 
hole but simply zoomed past it, and then 
bore relentlessly down a steep slope and 
out of sight in thick ground cover. 

As Jack walked onto the 12th green, 
he scowled at P. J. Boatwright Jr., the 
USGA’s executive director who was ref- 
ereeing, and said, "What'd you do with 
all the grass?” 

Nicklaus was referring to the fact that 
on top of everything else that makes Peb- 
ble Beach so dangerous, the USGA, for 
the final round, had seen fit to roll and 
triple-cut the small, wind-dried greens, 
making them next-to-impossible to hold 
or putt. 

Later Jack would say, “I went to bed 
Saturday night thinking I had to shoot 
at least 70 to win. But this morning 
when I saw the first green and the wind, 
I knew it would be a tough son of a 
gun and I'd have to have patience." 

Nicklaus found his ball in a dreadful 


lie on the 12th. He gouged at it, mov- 
ing it slightly up the hill. He gouged 
again and sent it eight feet past the cup. 
That left him with a super character- 
builder, as they call it, to avoid another 
double bogey that might destroy his con- 
fidence totally. And although he could 
not know it, he was in danger of losing 
his lead altogether. At this moment two 
holes ahead. Palmer was lining up a 
makeable birdie putt which, combined 
with a Nicklaus miss on 12, would put 
Arnold a stroke ahead. As Palmer said 
later: “It certainly would have given me 
a more personal interest in the Open." 

Indeed, this had been an extraordinary 
Open for Palmer. He began it with three 
straight bogeys and a 77, but exploded 
back into contention on Friday with a 
magnificent 68, a score nobody bettered 
in the tournament. A 73 on Saturday 
kept him two strokes behind Nicklaus. 

For a while on Sunday it seemed pos- 
sible that Palmer might catch his old 
rival. On the 1st hole, to shouts of “Go 
Arnie,” he hit his approach seven feet 
from the flag. Thunderous cheers. Then 
he left the putt short. Short. Thunderous 
groan. He missed another birdie putt 
on two, but rolled in a 40-footer on the 
third, which put him just one stroke 
back. After that it was a struggle — he 
made no more birdies and finished with 
a 76 — but then everyone was struggling 
out there, Nicklaus included, so that if 
Palmer could just sink his birdie putt 
on the 14th. ... It didn’t happen. Palm- 
er missed. And Nicklaus did not miss. 

If this single pressure stroke did not 
wrap up the championship fer Nicklaus, 
then his classic one-iron to the 1 7th green 
most certainly did. Here is one of the 
killer par-3s in the whole world, and 
here was Nicklaus needing a safe par. 
Nothing more. Just a par. 

He stood there for a moment, trying 
to stare down the wind, Bobby Jones, 
the Open, the Slam and none other than 
Bruce Crampton, who was still lurking. 
And then he hit a shot that made him 
look like a fighter who didn't want to 
win on points; he wanted a knockout. 
He hit the damnedest one-iron in history 
and nearly made a hole in one as the 
ball screamed into the gale, cleared the 
ghastly bunker fronting the green, 
crashed down right at the flagstick and 
simply sat there, two inches from the 
cup — and two championships away from 
what could be one of the most astound- 
ing accomplishments in the annals of 
continued 
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game playing. So ended Jack Nick la us 
vs. Pebble Beach. Crampton finished sec- 
ond at 293, Palmer third at 294. Tre- 
vino and Blancas had 295s. 

In addition to the course, there were 
other hazards at Pebble during Open 
week. One was a thing called the 17- 
Mile Drive cocktail party. At various 
points along the Drive, there were af- 
fairs going on in private homes bor- 
dering the course. Some of them began 
at midmorning and when contestants 
stood over putts that demanded a cer- 
tain concentration here would come — 
out of the woods — the cackling, clinking 
sounds of Bloody Marys being poured 
into the minds of the peninsula's mind- 
less. One could only assume the parties 
were being given by tennis or horseback 
riding fans. They were no fans of golf. 

Then there was the wildlife. On the 
very first day a spectator got trampled 
by a frightened deer at the 2nd hole. 
The graceful animal leaped out of the 
woods, took fright at the sight of peo- 
ple, if not the USGA rough, whirled 
and pranced right over a poor man. It 
is said the deer in his confusion did a lit- 
tle dance step on the man's head and 
then found his way back into the trees. 
The man was not seriously hurt. 

Overall, Pebble Beach as an Open ven- 
ue combined two atmospheres. There 
on the sea with the wind and changing 
weather and the high rough, it had much 
the character of the British Open. But 
at the same time, being so dose to Car- 
mel’s Dutch doors and overquaint res- 
taurants and bars and galleries, there 
was a sense of a championship being 
staged at a rich man's Disney World. 

At the course itself, the Del Monte 
Lodge had a stately look, one that it 
never has during the Crosby. There were 
candy-striped tents and little white pick- 
et fences sealing off the insiders — the 
committeemen, contestants, press and 
sponsors — from the hordes. The USGA 
must have loved Pebble for a number 
of reasons. Not many Opens have been 
held where the committee people could 
stroll out their front doors and sec the 
18th fairway by an ocean: and where, 
also, they could take a short drive and 
play golf themselves at Cypress Point 
or Spyglass Hill. 

For all of the setting's advantages, 
though. Pebble Beach turned out to be a 
not-so-vvonderful place at which to watch 
a championship. By the very nature of its 
design. Pebble Beach is fine for TV — two 


dozen w ell-placed cameras can cover vir- 
tually the whole course — but a pretty 
awful spot for spectators. No fewer than 
12 holes could be gallcricd only on one 
side of the fairway because of oceans and 
private homes and such things. Also, 
because Pebble's greens for the most part 
are slightly elevated, only the first ar- 
rivals behind the ropes could see the 
roll of a putt. Next time — and there will 
certainly be more Opens at Pebble 
Beach — the USGA will probably relent 
and erect bleachers around the course 
so that everyone can better view all of 
those double bogeys and albatrosses. 

There were specific reasons for some 
of the funniest scores ever posted in a 
major championship. The four basic ones 
were water, sand, grass and wind. Wa- 
ter, or rather the Pacific Ocean, was a 
factor on seven holes — the 6th through 
the 10th and then the 17th and 18th. 
Sand and the rough and the wind were 
factors on all 18. 

The reason sand was such a problem 
is that the USGA filled the bunkers with 
loads of the stuff from Monterey beach- 
es and then fluffed it all up. Shots drop- 
ping down into the bunkers plugged in. 
It was a miracle when anybody was able 
to get down from a trap in two. 

The rough was not the most brutal 
the pros have ever encountered in an 
Open, but it might have been the tough- 
est since Olympic back in 1955, again 
in northern California, where the grass 
in the rough is thick and lends to "cov- 
er" the ball. What the USGA did for — 
or against Pebble Beach was take away 
a lot of driving areas the pros had been 
used to in the Crosby, forcing them to 
be more accurate. 

Then there was the wind. 1 1 never blew 
wildly, as it sometimes docs on, say, 
one day of the Crosby each year, but it 
swirled consistently throughout the four 
days — and from a totally different di- 
rection than in January. What this did 
was make Pebble a new course to the 
pros. For example, the Open wind helped 
on the rugged water holes. Pebble’s own 
Amen Corner of the 8th, 9th and 10th, 
except for that odd moment Nicklaus 
suffered through on Sunday, but it hurt 
on the inland "coming home” holes of 
the 13th through the 16th. 

The primary example was the 555- 
yard par-5 14th, normally a birdie hole 
during the Crosby. It was a monster at 
the Open. A double dogleg to the right 
with a roguishly bunkered green and a 


tec shot into the wind, it became not 
only a nonbirdie hole but practically a 
nonpar hole. Any pro who hit a Crosby- 
type tee shot would have needed two 
slashing sand wedges just to get back to 
the fairway. 

All of these things turned Pebble 
Beach’s back nine into the orncricst chal- 
lenge most of the pros had ever seen. 
Their scoring reflected the fact. Players 
of high reputation were absolutely em- 
barrassed. There were more nines in the 
40s than there were in the 30s. 

A book of case histories could be writ- 
ten about Pebble's atrocities that would 
make Edgar Allan Poe read like Nancy 
Drew. There were men who made bird- 
ies on Thursday around the early holes 
and got on the leader board and even 
held the lead who didn't make the 36- 
hole cut — because of the back side. 

In the first round, Bunky Henry was 
one under par through four holes but 
finished the day 16 over with an 88. 
Frank Beard— a steady, tested player, 
right?— cooled Pebble in a swift 85- 80. 
Archer's 87 was mind-boggling. And on 
and on it went, reducing touring pros 
to weekend hackers. 

If all of this is a way of saying Peb- 
ble Beach was the real star of the Open, 
that’s true. After all, only 10 men broke 
300. Considering that Mcrion is maybe 
loo short and Pine Valley is too tor- 
ment ingly special. Pebble Beach might 
have proved that when it is in good con- 
dition, as it was for the Open, it is Amer- 
ica's greatest championship test. 

And it no doubt is a bit arrogant to 
say so, but Pebble did separate the or- 
dinaries from the absolute best players 
there are today in both name and pock- 
etbook. Isn't that what a superb course 
and a big championship are supposed 
to do? 

Now the burden grows for Jack Nick- 
laus. He goes next to Scotland, amid 
more pressure, more talk of the Slam, 
more intense preparation. Another ren- 
dezvous with who knows what. When 
it was all over at Pebble Beach Sunday 
night, it was left to that noble ex-king, 
Arnold Palmer, to say best what lies 
ahead for Nicklaus. "From now on,” 
said Arnold, "he's going to have trou- 
ble even breathing.” end 

He grimaced, he anguished, he strove might- 
ily against Monterey Bay. but Arnold Pa/mtr 
never caught the winning wind at the Open. 
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MIRROR, MIRROR ON THE WALL . . . 

Who's the fastest girt of all? It began as a matter of vanity and led to a quarter-of-a-million-dollar match race. In 
the end. it was the photo-finish mirror on the winning post that decided the issue by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


A filly’s heart defeated a mathemati- 
cian's calculations in the richest 
match race in turf history — $250,000 
winner-take-all — at Hollywood Park last 
weekend. The heart belongs to a 4-year- 
old filly, Convenience, owned by Leon- 
ard Lavin of Chicago. The mathema- 
tician whose figuring did not quite pan 
out is Fletcher Jones, owner of Type- 
cast, the 6-year-old mare pitted against 
Convenience. But Jones, president of the 
Computer Sciences Corporation, was 
only a matter of inches off in figuring 
the outcome of one of the finest match 
races ever run. 

Historically, such events come on with 
a buildup that would make a fight pro- 
moter blush and then end as a bust. Sea- 
biscuit beat War Admiral by four 
lengths. Armed trounced Assault by 
eight, and in 1955, Nashua finished 6>/i 
lengths ahead of Swaps, ridden by Bill 
Shoemaker, who was again aboard the 
loser on Saturday. 

But this match race was different. It 
almost died aborning, the promotion was 
spotty and the contest was spectacular. 
The basic idea originated with Jones af- 
ter his Typecast, bottled up in traffic 
and carrying five pounds more than Con- 
venience, finished second by half a length 


to that filly in the Vanity Handicap at 
Hollywood Park on June 3. The next 
day Jones was in the game room of his 
Los Angeles mansion reading an account 
of the race in the Sunday paper when 
his sporting instincts were stirred by a 
statement of Willard Proctor, the train- 
er of Convenience. Proctor said his filly 
was as good as Typecast and Turkish 
Trousers, another very good filly who 
had finished in the money in the Van- 
ity. Jones thought to himself, “If Con- 
venience is that good, let’s see her pick 
up the weight and race against us." On 
Monday morning Jones called James 
Stewart, general manager of Hollywood 
Park, to suggest a special race involving 
the three from the Vanity and possibly 
Chou Croute, the top filly in the East. 
Each owner, Jones proposed, would put 
up $25,000, and the race would show 
which was the best filly or mare in the 
country. 

Stewart started phoning around. The 
owners of Turkish Trousers and Chou 
Croute were not interested. Well, said 
Fletcher Jones, how about a $25,000 deal 
between Convenience and Typecast. “He 
put it as a challenge," recalled Lavin 
on the eve of the match. As the phone 
calls went back and forth the ante kept 



increasing. Finally it was decided the 
owners would each put up $100,000 and 
the track $50,000. The race was to be at 
a mile and an eighth at level weights, 
120 pounds. The only conditions Lavin 
insisted on were that it be a fast track 
and that if either horse were not fit, the 
race would not go. 

The 52-year-old Lavin could afford 
the $100,000 gamble on Convenience. 
He is the president and largest stock- 
holder in the Alberto-Culver Company, 
a giant in mass toiletries, household 
products and foods with interests in 62 
countries. He got into racing in 1966. 
Three years later he bought Convenience 
for $32,000. A big filly with a massive 
rear end, or " 'power house,” as one train- 
er put it, she was too fat to race at 
two. At three she had nine starts, four 
wins and finished in the money every 
time. At four she has gotten better. 
Prior to the match, she had six vic- 
tories in nine starts, a second and a 
third. The one time Convenience was 
unplaced she pulled up in the stretch 
when she shied at the sight of the start- 
ing gate. At the time she was leading 
by \Vi lengths; she finished fifth. 

By contrast to Lavin, Jones has a rep- 
utation in racing circles for being aloof 
if not arrogant. A very private person, 
he collects paintings and Georgian sil- 
ver, buying at auction under a different 
name “to keep a Jow profile.” As hand- 
some and mod-attired as a TV private 
eye, he regards comments about his per- 
sonal appearance or life-style as not 
being pertinent. He does not suffer a 
fool gladly and the press rarely. 

A Texan by birth, he worked his way 
through Duke, and then, after studying 
statistics and probabilities, headed for 
California. In 1959 he and a partner 
formed Computer Sciences, which now 
has 8,000 employees and has put to- 
gether computer systems for such dis- 
parate clients as the Jet Propulsion Lab- 
oratory, the Panama Canal and New 
York's Off-Track Betting Corporation. 

In 1964 Jones bought his first race- 
horses. “My stimulus for getting in- 
volved was the intellectual aspect of 



Fletcher Jones shows strain of stretch run. 


breeding and racing,” Jones says. “Cer- 
tainly one can’t get into it for the emo- 
tional appeal, because there have to be 
more losers than winners in a race. One 
must play quality and numbers so that 
the probabilities work for you.” 

Jones purchased Typecast for 522,000 
as a yearling, and she won her first race 
at three, coming from off the pace. She 
seemed to lack early speed and did not 
win her first stakes race until last year 
as a 5-year-old. But she gained consis- 
tency thereafter under Tommy Doyle, 
the latest trainer retained by Jones. Go- 
ing into the match race, Typecast had 
earned almost $300,000 and was becom- 
ing known for her belated rushes. 

For a Hollywood extravaganza, the 
Typecast-Convenience duel stirred up 
surprisingly little fuss, except on Sat- 
urday when a crowd of 53,515 showed 
up. Indeed, the grand opening of a used- 
car dealer’s lot out on La Brea Bou- 
levard would have gotten more ink. The 
principles in the race either weren’t 
around or were keeping their mouths 
shut. Lavin spent most of the preceding 
week in Mexico and Chicago on busi- 
ness and flew into town only the night 
before. Relaxing in his suite at the Bev- 
erly Hills Hotel with his wife and daugh- 
ter, Lavin said, "I happen to think we 
have the best filly in the country, and 
that’s why we're running.” However, he 
would say nothing about strategy for 
the match. Convenience’s jockey, Jerry 
Lambert, a quiet Kansan, made himself 
scarce. The only one of the filly’s clan 
who would allude to any strategy at all 
was Proctor, who on Friday allowed that 
the horse that took the lead “would have 


the best of it. I’d rather be in charge 
than not be, but for God’s sake don’t 
print that now.” Proctor added, "The 
filly’s doing fine. So far, I’m satisfied. If 
she gets beat, it's my fault — Mr. Lavin 
hasn’t been training her.” 

Over in Jones’ stable Tommy Doyle 
was not talking at all. Shoemaker was 
unavailable. That left Jones, who was 
at his stud farm 120 miles away. Late 
Saturday morning Jones flew in to Los 
Angeles. He was not going to the track 
until shortly before the race, but he set 
aside time to talk candidly and precise- 
ly, as only a mathematician can. "In 
our operation,” Jones said, lighting up 
a cigarette in the game room, the very 
place he had gotten the idea for the 
race, "we tend to disavow some of the 
old wives’ tales in the business. For in- 
stance, a lot of farms in Kentucky wean 
and geld by the sign of the moon. And 
there are a lot of other backstretch max- 
ims. Such as today, ‘Speed will win the 
race.’ I think this doesn’t bear the weight 
oldtimers give it. If a speed horse like 
Convenience is tackled and forced to 
fractions that are realistic, the closer will 
nail him or her if the closer is a better 
horse. The pace has to be realistic, so the 
closer will have the ability to make up the 
distance and challenge at the quarter 
pole. The clock will be in the jockey’s 
head. When the gate opens and the pace 
begins to make itself known, then and 
only then can we begin to speak about the 
results. That’s why we got Shoemaker. 
He is a masterly judge of pace. 

"We would like to see Convenience 
go in 45 or 46 seconds to the half," 
Jones continued, "because if she does, 
we can outfinish her. All of this assumes 
no untoward events occur. If the pace 
were very slow, say 48 for the half mile, 
she would have a lot of foot left, and 
our chances would diminish but not dis- 
appear. When we look that filly in the 
eye at the end she’ll have to reach down 
into her heart, because Typecast is a 
fine closer.” 

What if Convenience set a dazzling 
pace? “If she goes in 44,” said Jones, 
the numbers clicking in his head, “she 
can be 20 lengths in front and we’ll nail 
her. If she goes in 46 and is five lengths 
in front, we’ll have problems, but Shoe- 
maker is not going to let that happen.” 

While Jones was speaking, Lavin was 
having a happy time at the track. His 
Product Test won the second race, pay- 
ing 525.60, and he took that as a good 


omen. When the match race started La- 
vin and Jones watched from box seats 
near the finish. Typecast, the 2 to 5 fa- 
vorite in the betting, broke first from 
the gate but Convenience moved to the 
lead. At the half-mile pole Convenience 
led by a neck, and the time was 46?s sec- 
onds. All right so far for Jones. 

In the far turn Convenience opened 
up by I Vi lengths. Jones was not con- 
cerned. Shoemaker had eased back to 
give Typecast a breather so she could 
make her late run. At the top of the 
stretch Typecast began her move just as 
Jones had predicted. As the crowd 
screamed, Shoemaker narrowed the gap. 
But it was not enough as Convenience, 
reaching down into her heart, hit the 
wire first. The photo sign went on, which 
prompted another roar from bettors 
watching from various angles up and 
down the track, but the picture showed 
Convenience the victor by a head. Her 
time was a speedy 1 :47H. 

In the winner’s circle Lavin accepted 
Jones’ congratulations and a check for 
5250,000. He praised Proctor's training 
and Lambert’s ride. "Jerry rode the 
horse beautifully,” Lavin said. "And the 
strategy was Proctor’s, to make the mare 
run to the filly.” 

Meanwhile, back on the farm to 
which he split, to use his own term, 
Jones had no regrets. As he had put 
it earlier that afternoon, in a moment 
of statistical introspection, “The sce- 
nario doesn’t always work out the 
way one would like. For every dictum 
there is a contradiction.” end 



Winners Lavin and Lambert manifest delight. 
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TWO CATCHERS CUT 
FROM ROYAL CLOTH 

In any era exceptional receivers who can also hit are great rarities. 
Today's baseball boasts both Johnny Bench, the Cincinnati home-run 
slugger, and Pittsburgh's exuberant Manny SanguiHen by RON FIMRITE 


Deltoid the catcher: a drudge, a hu- 
man bull's-eye, the backstop, the 
roadblock. He squats there on his 
haunches, graceless, stolid, ridiculous. 
Burdened with armor, he seems an anom- 
alous figure who comes to his game from 
some other, more warlike, endeavor. In 
truth, he is a goalie arresting missiles, a 
linebacker stopping runners. He is a ruf- 
fian on the diamond. 

But if pitching is the heart of base- 
ball, catching is its mind and soul. How 
slanderous that the catcher's accessories 
should be known as “the tools of ig- 
norance.” He is, as any catcher will at- 
test, the smartest man on the field. Con- 
nie Mack was a catcher. So was Branch 
Rickey, and so was the late Moe Berg, 
who was also a scholar of renown, a law- 
yer, linguist and international spy. Five 
catchers — Del Rice, Yogi Berra. Ralph 
Houk. Charlie Fox and Del Crandall — 
manage major league teams today. 
Catchers Berra, Houk and M ickey Coch- 
rane won pennants their very first years 
as managers. What is managing anyway 
but handling pitchers, and who can do 
that better than a catcher? 

Still, brains are not enough. He must 
also be big, strong, agile, durable, ag- 
gressive, congenial, intuitive, courageous 
and, with regard to physical suffering, 
stoical. Small wonder, then, that there 
are so few who merit immortality. Too 
many ingredients go into the making of 
them. And it is the catcher's perennial 
lament that no one understands the rec- 

Bench cocks the arm that imperils any would- 
be base stealer, and SanguiHen. on the move 
as always, sprints around third en route home. 


ipe. “If you can hit the ball,” says for- 
mer catcher John Roseboro, now an 
Angel coach, “they call you a great 
catcher.” But some hitting catchers can- 
not catch a cold or throw the ball back 
to the mound without a relay man. Hit- 
ting is merely frosting on the catcher's 
cake. A good catcher who is also a good 
hitter is as rare as a shutout in Boston. 
Those who are both have busts in the 
Hall of Fame. 

Super catchers of this sort seem to ap- 
pear in 20-year cycles, one of which we 
now are in. The ‘30s had Gabby Hart- 
nett, Mickey Cochrane and Bill Dickey: 
the ‘50s, Yogi Berra and Roy Campa- 
nella — Hall of Famers all. And now, in 
the '70s, we have Cincinnati's Johnny 
Bench and Pittsburgh's Manny Sanguill- 
cn, who, young as they are — Bench is 
24, SanguiHen 28— seem cut from the 
same royal cloth. 

Bench and SanguiHen are easily the 
class of the modern field, although there 
are many in the first rank below them — 
Detroit's Bill Frcehan, Cleveland's Ray 
Fosse, the Mels' Jerry Grote, the Yan- 
kees' Thurman Munson, Oakland's 
Dave Duncan, the Cardinals' Ted Sim- 
mons, Boston newcomer Carlton Fisk. 
But all are somehow incomplete. Fisk, 
Duncan and Simmons need more ex- 
perience. Munson and Grote are incon- 
sistent hitters. And Freehan and Fosse, 
who are closest to full accomplishment, 
have been victims of the catcher's oc- 
cupational hazard — crippling injury. 
Fosse has had the index finger on his 
right hand broken three seasons in suc- 
cession. His left shoulder was shattered 
in a memorable collision at home plate 
with Pete Rose in the 1970 All-Star 


Game, and this season he already has 
been hit in the throat with a foul tip, 
bruised on the thigh by a charging base 
runner and plinked on the calf by a 
Nolan Ryan fastball, which is a bit like 
being hit by a piece of shrapnel. Free- 
han suffered with typical stoicism ag- 
onizing pain in his back for several sea- 
sons until surgery fused his detached ver- 
tebrae in September 1970. Last year, 
though he caught more games than any 
other catcher (144), he had trouble 
throwing with his accustomed speed and 
accuracy. This year he seems to be ap- 
proaching his old form, although a bro- 
ken thumb handicapped him for sev- 
eral weeks. 

Injuries are endemic to catching. The 
Cubs' Randy Hundley, once one of the 
game's finest, nearly had his career ter- 
minated by knee injuries. He missed vir- 
tually all of last season, and though he 
is back now he is a more cautious work- 
man, realizing that one collision at home 
plate could be the end of him as a major- 
leaguer. 

As Fosse says, “A catcher who doesn't 
get hurt has had a good year.” 

Bench and SanguiHen have been re- 
markably free of injury and, except for 
Bench in 1971, when fame seduced him 
into a few bad habits, both have had 
nothing but good seasons. Although they 
differ markedly in style — Bench for all 
his glamour is cool and apparently un- 
flappable, SanguiHen is wildly demon- 
strative — they are as near to the ideal 
as a catcher can hope to be. Both have 
exceptional throwing arms and extraor- 
dinary agility behind the plate. They have 
rapport with their pitchers and arc quick 
to find a hitter’s weaknesses. They have, 

continued 
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in baseball parlance, “soft hands," which 
means they do not fight the pitch but 
gather it in, much as a receiver in foot- 
ball accepts a pass. They arc intelligent 
and cvcn-tcmpcrcd and given a bat they 
hit like fury. 

Bench has more power — more power, 
almost, than anybody— but Sanguillen 
will hit for a higher average and he has 
unusual speed on the bases for a catch- 
er. And since they play in the same 
league, they have divided the catcher fan- 
ciers into two camps, much as Dickey 
and Cochrane did before them. 

"Johnny just docs things other catch- 
ers can’t do,” says Bench's manager. 
Sparky Anderson. "We have a boy on 
our team. Bill Plummer, who can throw 
as hard, but there is no one who can 
come up throwing quicker than John. 
Nobody ever really steals a base on him. 
Unfortunately, he is at a disadvantage 
because we have so many inexperienced 
pitchers. If we had pitchers who could 
hold a runner, we’d never have any bas- 
es sfo/cn at all. Johnny w ill grab a ball 
that is inside and be in a throwing mo- 
tion all at the same time. He has a way 
of fielding a bunt in front of the plate 
so that as he picks it up he is bounding 
back to throw. And he makes the play 
at the plate better than anyone. He just 
takes the plate away from the runner. 
That’s physical strength, of course, but 
there’s a technique involved, too.” 

Bench's mostly one-hand reach-and- 
grab style of catching is much in vogue 
now. Some coaches, Pittsburgh's Don 
Leppcrt among them, feel it is a more 
effective way of handling bad pitchers 
than the old shift-thc-feel-toward-the- 
ball style. Fosse and Hundley even hide 
their throwing hands behind their backs 
for protection, catching one-handed al- 
most exclusively. Frcehan. however, is 
a two-hand traditionalist. 

Though young in years. Bench is al- 
most a father figure to Cincinnati's kid 
pitchers. "He calls a game well," says 
Gary Nolan, a spry veteran of 24. "He 
stays on you.” 

Outsiders have speculated for years 
what it is a catcher says to a pitcher in 
those periodic conferences on the 
mound. When the Reds’ Jack Billingham 
faltered slightly in his march through 
the Philadelphia batting order in a 2-1 
win last week. Bench sauntered out for 
a summit meeting. Afterward Billingham 
was asked what Bench said. 


"He told me," said Jack, "to bust 
my butt." 

For all his size — he tops 200 pounds— 
and authority, there is a gentle aspect 
to Bench. In Billingham’s victory Bench 
accounted for both runs with a sacrifice 
fly and his 17th home run. The homer, 
he said later, was for his grandmother. 
Pearl, who was seeing him play for 
the first time that week. Above his lock- 
er is a collection of kewpic dolls in- 
scribed with such reassuring messages 
as "Cross my heart, I love you” and 
"I’ll drink to that.” These say some- 
thing of the softer side of the first catch- 
er ever to lead cither major league in 
home runs. Bench hit 45 homers in 1970, 
and his current pace seems to be car- 
rying him into that range again. He 
got No. 18 Saturday. 

Catchers don’t often lead leagues in 
any batting category. Only two in this 
century — Ernie Lombardi in 1938 and 
1942 and Bubbles Hargrave in 1926 — 
have ever won a batting championship. 
No American League catcher has ever 
won cither the home run or batting ti- 
tle. But this year Bench and Sanguillen, 
who has been leading the National 
League in hitting, could combine for an 
unprecedented catchers’ triple crown. 

Bench, like most catchers, feels he 
could hit for a much higher average if 
he were not required to catch. The Car- 
dinals’ Joe Torre is an obvious case in 
point. As a catcher he was a .300 hitter; 
as a third baseman last year he led the 
league (.363). "I know 1 could concen- 
trate more on my hitting if 1 was play- 
ing in the outfield," Bench says. "A 
catcher is always in the game. He has 
to worry about the next hitter coming 
up and what to pitch to him. And there 
is always the question of the wear and 
tear physically.” 

Yes, infielders and outfielders have so 
much more leisure. In a recent game he 
played at first base while his thumb was 
healing, Frcehan was able to beat out 
an infield roller and stretch a single into 
a double. His legs were looser, he ex- 
plained, thus he could run faster. Squat- 
ting is not a natural position; it tends 
to tighten the leg muscles. 

Many catchers are routinely given 
brief respites from their labors behind 
the plate, although Fosse, for one, com- 
plains of boredom when he is obliged 
to play elsewhere. Roger Bresnahan, 
Christy Mathewson's receiver on the old. 


old New York Giants and first of the 
super catchers, played every position on 
the field at one time or another, even 
pitching in nine games. Bench has played 
first base, third base and the outfield, 
but he would rather catch, sharing Mick- 
ey Cochrane’s view that “the greatest 
thrills in baseball arc behind the plate.” 
Then, too, Anderson is loath to move 
"the best catcher in baseball" to a less 
responsible position. 

As convinced as the Reds arc of 
Bench's superiority, they are no more 
positive about it than the Pirates are of 
Sanguillen ’s status. In Pittsburgh they 
speak of their Panamanian catcher's "in- 
tangibles,” one of which is his unabashed 
enthusiasm for the game. 

"The most important asset a catcher 
can have is the desire to catch,” says 
Coach Leppert, himself a former catch- 
er. "Let's face it, catching is not for the 
timid. A lot of players have the tools, 
but they don’t like being hit with foul 
tips or wild pitches and they don’t like 
those collisions at the p/ate." 

Sanguillen endures these hardships 
with a smile on his face and a bounce 
in his step. His ebullience is sometimes 
mistaken for that cardinal baseball sin, 
hot-dogging, but not by those who know 
him well. 

"A pitcher's first inclination when he 
sees somebody acting the way Manny 
does," says the Pirate pitching ace Steve 
Blass, "is to knock him down the next 
time he comes up. But Manny is no hot 
dog. He just enjoys playing, and he shows 
it." 

Sanguillen has much more than mere 
esprit. "He's deceptive," says Blass, "in 
that he puts more into catching than peo- 
ple realize. You tend to think of him as 
a hitter who can throw well. But he can 
spot my own weaknesses before I can. I 
pitch from a three-quarter delivery. If 1 
drop below that. I'm in trouble. Manny 
notices any little change. In the seventh 
game of the World Series my slider 
wasn't workingat first. But Manny didn't 
give up on it. You can't do that with a 
pitch. It started coming around in the 
fourth inning and lie called for it 80% 
of the time the rest of the way. The Ori- 
oles had seen how bad it was earlier 
and were surprised." 

That Sanguillen is playing with both 
enthusiasm and sagacity is not as sur- 
prising as that he is playing at all, for 
baseball was the one game that did not 
continued 
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interest him in high school. When he 
did finally get around to it, he became 
a third baseman. He did not become a 
catcher until he was 21, and it took him 
a while to adjust. 

“It was too much work,” he says. 
“It was hard for me to call the different 
pitches, hard for me to even glove the 
ball. I had a lot of trouble with my fin- 
gers. And I was flat-footed. But I worked 
hard. Now I like it. I just do my best. I 
don't compare myself with anybody else. 
I don't tell myself I am the best. There 
are a lot of good catchers in this 
league." 

But comparisons with Bench are in- 
evitable, just as they were 40 years ago 
with Cochrane and Dickey, who played, 
as Bench and Sanguillen do now, on pen- 
nant contenders. Sadly, Cochrane's ca- 
reer was cut short at 13 seasons when 
he was beaned by the Yankees’ Bump 
Hadley in 1937. That misadventure frac- 
tured his skull. 

And there are those who contend that 
Hartnett, the old Cub, was better than 
either Cochrane or Dickey. “To me 
Hartnett was the best,” says Charlie Fox, 
the San Francisco Giant manager and 
former catcher. “He had that great arm, 
the best. He was a clutch hitter and he 
had power. He called a great game, and 
he'd come out there with that big Irish 
face and make everybody happy. He was 
wonderful for the game." 

“For what they're making now,” says 
the 71 -year-old Hartnett today, “I’d 
catch 24 hours and clean up the park af- 
terward.” 

If Gabby has his garrulous backers, 
so do the others. Casey Stengel holds 
out for Bresnahan, and some catching 
purists, disdaining the big hitters, opt 
for defensive marvels like Jimmie Wil- 
son, Jimmy Archer, Del Crandall, Jim 
Hcgan or Wes Westrum. And what of 
Josh Gibson, the black catcher who nev- 
er played a major league game but is in 
the Hall of Fame and is regarded by 
some experts as the best of them all? 
How about Campy? Or Yogi? 

Indeed, there is something about a 
catcher that inspires loyalty. He is the 
man with the dirtiest uniform on the 
field, and his fingers are inevitably shaped 
like pretzels. 

“It is not a glamorous position,” 
says John Roseboro, “but it is the most 
interesting place to be. I do not hesitate 
to recommend it.” end 
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W e get so uptight about the way the 
damned thing is going that we just 
hunker over to ‘21* at lunchtime, suck 
on a few olives and do a face-down in 
the Caesar salad.” 

That is the voice of the television ex- 
ecutive, sweating out a change in TV 
sports coverage throughout — well, in 
parts of — the land. In some areas of the 
country, most notably the East, a new 
formal has evolved, and management is 
waiting to see how it is going down with 
at least two generations of viewers 
brought up to believe that television's 
job in relating the sports news was mere- 
ly to give the scores, tell who hit the 
home runs and shove a microphone into 
the winning coach's face for 30 seconds 
of banalities before turning over the rest 
of the show to the weatherman. Vir- 
tually every station has followed that 
format religiously since the 1940s, but 
no more. Overall news coverage on tele- 
vision has changed, and some segments 
have changed much more than others. 
Movies, theater and art are the most 
prominent examples. Broadcasters now 
actually go to openings, and give a judg- 
ment only moments after returning to 
the studio — once TV was too unsure of 
itself to do that. And now the "Happy 
Time," television's name for the sports 
spot on the news, has also changed its 
approach. Instead of giving all those 
scores from all those places involving 
all those teams in all those leagues, tele- 
vision is trying to present selective sports 
coverage, plus an editorial point of view, 
in order to increase both ratings and im- 
pact. These days a sports fan will hear 
some scores, news of a few of the nor- 
mal, day-to-day franchise shifts and then 
become aware of a "crawl" (type creep- 
ing across the bottom of the screen) say- 
ing commentary. This may turn out 

salty sol Fleischman gets it all together in 
Tampa from behind a gold-flecked microphone 


to be anything from a diatribe about 
the morality of sport to an analysis of 
how dissension is tearing up the old 
hometown team. 

In deciding on this innovation, TV 
brass had relatively little to go on. The 
handling of sports on the early and late 
news programs has always been an enig- 
matic task for station managers, news 
directors, anchormen and sports an- 
nouncers alike. For starters, even the 
number of people who tunc in to news 
shows solely for the sports is a moot sub- 
ject — it is generally assumed that only 
25% of those watching television news 
care deeply about sports and that the 
rest of the audience is more interested 
in local news and what is happening 
around the nation. Also, in the early eve- 
ning, when few sports events are com- 
pleted these days, the news programs 
run an hour. During the late evening, 
when most things seem to happen in 
sports, the news shows run for only 
30 minutes. This time limitation, more 
teams, more games, more players and 
different time zones, have combined to 
make it difficult for television to com- 
pete with newspapers and radio as any 
kind of encyclopedic compendium of 
sports results. 

Despite all this, in most cities the lo- 
cal sports newscaster is apt to be the 
best-known TV celebrity (excluding the 
heavyweights of the evening network 
news shows — the Cronkites, Chancel- 
lors, Brinkleys, Reasoners and Smiths) 
on any news program. The sports news- 
men on local stations attain a following 
that causes the ends of the anchorman's 
razor cut to bleed. In many cases they 
climb above the anchormen in pay, even 
though the top anchors draw salaries in 
six figures. Bob Hosking, the vice-pres- 
ident and general manager of WCBS- 
TV in New York, says, “You might 
think that we get an avalanche of re- 
quests to come to New York and do 


the sports news. That isn’t the case at 
all. Many sports news announcers are 
so well known in their local areas that 
they can make a great deal of money 
doing several different things. Heck, I 
don't think that we get more than two 
or three applications a month for jobs 
in New York." 

Examples of wealth and fame attained 
by sports newscasters at their home bas- 
es are easy to come by. Wes Wise, for 
one, moved from a television sports spot 
into the mayor's chair in Dallas. Salty 
Sol Fleischman, a venerable announcer 
in Tampa, was named that community's 
outstanding citizen in 1969. John Ken- 
nelly of WJZ-TV in Baltimore has caused 
so much controversy among Maryland 
audiences that people argue fiercely in 
local bars about what he has said at 
6:20 and 11:20. According to Alan J. 
Bell, the station's general manager, 
"Kennelly is irreverent and sassy — a 
fan's fan.” Pat Summerall of WCBS- 
TV in New York has become one of 
the most respected sports newscasters 
on television because he writes his own 
shows, originates many of the ideas for 
the sports department and can conduct 
an interview without intruding his own 
personality on that of the athlete in- 
terviewed. Today Summerall is perhaps 
the top-paid man in the field, working 
under four different contracts, one with 
CBS radio, one with WCBS radio, one 
with WCBS-TV and a fourth as a broad- 
caster of live events for the CBS tele- 
vision network. He is probably moving 
toward the S150,000-a-ycar bracket. 

A former placekicker for three Na- 
tional Football League teams. Summer- 
all is widely considered to be the most 
proficient of many former athletes who 
work the Happy Time. Two of the most 
famous American athletes also at work 
on TV and still playing are Len Daw- 
son, quarterback for the Kansas City 
Chiefs, with a highly rated show continued 
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in K.C., and Rick Barry of the New 
York Nets who docs spots on WABC- 
TV in New York. WABC-TV also em- 
ploys Jim Bouton and Frank Gifford; 
the latter works for ABC network ra- 
dio and TV as well. 

Altogether, there are some 7 00 sports 
announcers and they form a strange 
group of egos, instincts, temperaments 
and talents. Some try to make the view- 
er feel that they alone are giving off the 
hard blue glow of high purpose, others 
are nothing more than overt shills for 
the sports event their station is showing 
next or the local promoter's product. 

“I believe you have to concentrate 
on local sports, and that usually doesn't 
leave too much time for anything else," 
says Pittsburgh’s Bill Currie. Known for 
years as "the Mouth of the South" — he 
did play-by-play broadcasts from North 
Carolina — Currie is now the sports di- 
rector at KDKA-TV in Pittsburgh 
where, counting his radio work, he does 
33 commentaries a week. Currie went 
to KDKA because the money was bet- 
ter than he had been making. "Hell," 
he says, "when I was in the newspaper 
business I’d change jobs for S5 a week, 
so you know the way 1 think. My sports 
reporting is questionable, but as an en- 
tertainer I know 1 haven’t hurt our rat- 
ings. My folksy, homespun bit is con- 
trived because this is my purpose; the 
main thing is to keep them from turn- 
ing you off.” Not all announcers are so 
self-assured, and among them there is a 
continuing debate over the roles they 
play. Are they reporters or readers? Ex- 
perts or showmen? 

"I’ll admit that I am a hell of a ham," 
says Sol Fleischman. "I guess I have al- 
ways been one. 1 got hold of a micro- 
phone 45 years ago and nobody has been 
able to get it away from me yet.” 

On the set Fleischman wears an old 
blue yachting cap at an oblique angle 
and sits behind a huge, ornate gold- 
flecked microphone dating back nearly 
half a century. Fleischman wears the cap 
for identification — and also because he 
is bald. He felt when he moved from 
radio to TV that he might lose his job 
because the glow from his head would 
reflect into the camera; to allow oneself 
to go bald is a mortal sin for television 
announcers, and some these days take 
vacation time to get hair transplants. 

Fleischman has a loyal audience of 
nearly a million viewers of WTVT-TV 


in Tampa (one of five TV stations owned 
by E. K. Gaylord of Oklahoma City). 
He knows how to go after news, and 
on some of his segments on the early eve- 
ning Pulse News he gets as many as 15 
items into the show. He starts his day 
in his small office at WTVT surrounded 
by all kinds of memorabilia, photographs 
and trinkets. On a bookshelf is a blue 
volume given him by Gussie Busch, 
whose St. Louis Cardinals train in near- 
by St. Petersburg; the title is Everything 
/ Know about Radio and Television by 
Sol Fleischman, and the book contains 
nothing but blank pages. Fleischman’s 
desktop normally has a pile of letters 
from fans, friends and promoters sug- 
gesting stories for the show. His phone 
rings throughout the day, with people 
offering story ideas, asking favors or tell- 
ing him just how well or badly they 
thought he handled his most recent show. 

Out of this seeming chaos Salty and 
his young, energetic assistants, Andy 
Hardy and Kenny Gonzalez, bring — 
well — chaos. It is entertaining chaos — 
and a more effective presentation than 
some major metropolitan stations seem 
capable of achieving. Instead of putting 
together a firm script for the news, as is 
the practice at most stations, Fleischman 
likes to wing it. Film crews are assigned 
to shoot the day’s stories, and they will 
go out after as many as six different 
events in a single day, sometimes for 
the CBS network as well. "I have vir- 
tually total freedom," Fleischman says. 
"Sure, we overshoot some things and 
others just don't pan out on occasion. 
But most of the time it seems to work 
for the best.” With one-word reminders 
in front of him he delivers the news. It 
is indeed brisk, and not always gram- 
matical. No matter. Sol touches the 
bases, uses the film, gives the scores, 
tells where the fish are biting, who signed 
the contracts and who got fired. In some 
ways it has about the effect a light show 
would have on an audience of cavemen. 

"I got my first job as a sportscaster 
in an odd way," Fleischman recalls. "I 
was a drummer with a small musical 
combo in high school. We used to play 
at the radio station in downtown Tam- 
pa. In those days the station used to 
broadcast football games from the stu- 
dio. The play-by-play would come in to 
the announcer from the press boxes at 
various stadiums by wire and he would 
read it off and invent things to make 


the games more interesting for the lis- 
teners. While he was waiting for plays 
to come in, our combo would play things 
like Betty Coed and On Wisconsin! 

"Well, we were into the second game 
of the season and the announcer at the 
time was feeling pretty sick and by half- 
time he was too ill to go on. The sta- 
tion manager asked if anyone in the 
combo could handle the rest of the game, 
and the piano player in the group point- 
ed at me and said, ‘Sol has a big mouth 
and he never shuts it anyway. Why not 
let him do it?’ and I went on. That day 
I knew that I wasn't going to let go of 
the microphone!" 

Salty handled the play-by-play of the 
first radio network broadcast of a ma- 
jor league baseball game ever to em- 
anate from the state of Florida. (He 
also once broadcast a nightclub show 
live while the back room was being raid- 
ed by the police for housing illegal gam- 
bling equipment. "When I got through, 
only the band and three waiters were 
left.”) Wherever Fleischman goes — St. 
Petersburg for a round of golf, Clear- 
water for spring training, the Anna 
Maria Yacht Club, where his well- 
equipped 22-foot Mako sport fisherman 
is docked — people go chasing after him, 
yelling his name and demanding his au- 
tograph. "1 love every minute of it," 
says Salty. 

Sol Fleischman has been delivering 
his own opinions for years, but it was 
not considered "commentary" of the for- 
mal sort now coming into vogue. News- 
casters have always made a point of 
avoiding commentary of the latter kind 
because the possibilities of conflict of 
interest are huge; how far they will now 
go with it should be interesting to watch. 
Will a man on CBS, for example, really 
knock the NFL when the network has 
so much talent and money invested in 
Pete Rozelle’s playpen? Kennelly, in Bal- 
timore, listened to Don Meredith, Frank 
Gifford and Howard Cosell do a Mon- 
day night pro football game last fall on 
ABC, and even though Kennelly ’s sta- 
tion is an ABC outlet, he referred to 
them as "Larry, Moe and Shemp" — 
the Three Stooges of old movies. In an 
industry which seldom criticizes itself, 
this was an interesting gambit and it 
drew chuckles from Baltimoreans (the 
network did not register any objection). 
On the other hand there is KMBC-TV 
in Kansas City, where Len Dawson has 
continued 
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TV SPORTS 


a loyal following. He and John San- 
ders, working alternately, have about 
three minutes of air time on the six p.m. 
show and another three at 10 p.m. 
’* Frankly,” says Sanders, "we gear our 
sports news to the Chiefs as much as 
we can because we have Dawson and re- 
gard him as a big asset in going after 
(he ratings. Dawson can say things with 
authority that others can't, but of course 
there are also certain things others can 
say which Dawson, as a member of the 
Chiefs, can’t.” There arc some knowl- 
edgeable sports fans in Kansas City who 
watch Dawson interviewing his team- 
mates and get the feeling that the pro- 
cedure resembles a Meet the Press show 
on which Ron Ziegler is interviewing 
Richard Nixon. 

Don Kcough, news director for the 
city's WDAF-TV, has watched Dawson 
and docs not want his station, constant- 
ly in competition with Dawson’s for sec- 
ond place, to be playing Indian to the 
Chiefs. "Wc hired Jack Harry [the sports 
newsman on WDAF-TV’s evening news 
show] because he is a good reporter,” 
Kcough says, “but somebody like the 
Kansas City Chiefs doesn’t want to deal 
with reporters: they want to deal with 
cheerleaders. It's our policy that our 
sports reporters will not be cheerleaders 
for anyone. We are banking on the idea 
that viewers don't like to sec a televi- 
sion station play patsy to anyone, in- 
cluding the Chiefs.” 

As news director, Kcough has felt at 
least one of the strong-arm methods used 
by sports promoters to try to inlluencc 
television’s coverage of the news. Last 
Thanksgiving WDAF had planned a 
show on artificial turf, an idea triggered 
by plans to install an artificial surface 
at the new S54.6 million Truman Sports 
Complex. For years Kansas City’s Mu- 
nicipal Stadium has had the best-kept 
natural playing surface in sports, and 
when word got out that the playing ar- 
eas at the Complex were to be artifi- 
cially covered by 3-M. the subject caused 
more debate in Kansas City than in oth- 
er areas which have had their ball parks 
carpeted with fake grass. WDAF fell 
there was enough intrinsic news value 
in the subject for a panel discussion in 
which groundskeeper George Toma was 
to take part, but when the Chiefs heard 
about it they were annoyed and for- 
bade Toma to appear. The station de- 
cided to stand up to the Chiefs, but the 


team's assistant general manager and 
overseer of public relations, Jim Schaaf, 
was unavailable to WDAF spokesmen 
on the telephone. So Announcer Harry 
went with a cameraman to the Chiefs' 
headquarters, where Schaaf eluded them 
by retreating into a machine room. Ir- 
ritated by the episode. Chief represen- 
tatives threatened to bar the station’s 
reporters from the press box at future 
games and warned that interviews with 
Chief players might stop. 

WDAF showed Schaaf’s retreat to the 
machine room on its evening newscast, 
much to the displeasure of the Chiefs, 
who belatedly produced a reason for 
their high-handed behavior. The team 
explained that it had decided on the use 
of artificial turf, had let contracts and, 
since work had already started, it saw 
no reason for a discussion of "a con- 
jectural issue." The station broadcast the 
Chiefs’ answer, maintaining that all it 
had ever wanted was a sensible expla- 
nation of the club’s reasoning, and the 
panel discussion was broadcast without 
Toma. It was one of the rare occasions 
when television failed to knuckle under 
to sports promoters. 

Attempting to manage the news is not 
a brand-new undertaking for the sports 
Establishment, but Frank Snyder, 33, 
sports director at WOI-TV in Des 
Moines, takes it as a compliment. 
“We've got so much trouble trying to 
fend off professional promoters, colleges 
and high schools who want more ex- 
posure that we know we must be in- 
fluencing somebody," he says. 

Snyder himself was involved in a pret- 
ty good example of how to manage the 
news last fall. “The Iowa State Uni- 
versity athletic department wanted to 
do something to promote its football 
team, the best it had had for some 10 
years. I was asked how they could get 
some exposure so that their players 
would get votes on All-America teams. 

I told them to send no-sound film to 
the networks with prepared scripts — that 
way the guy at each network who nar- 
rates the film from the script gets a tal- 
ent fee. Obviously, he will then push it 
for video tape feeds to local stations. 
Sure enough, such feeds on Iowa State 
were offered by all three networks, and 
I wouldn’t exactly call Iowa State a na- 
tional power. 

“Offer no-sound film and you have it 
made. I’d say that the local sportscastcrs 


should rely heavily on their own film, 
but the rub is that most local stations 
have a limited number of filmers. You 
have to be lucky to cover everything in 
your area that deserves it.” 

One of the stations able to follow this 
precept is WTVJ-TV in Miami. The 
sports department produces 19 news seg- 
ments a week: a two-minute show at 
noon on weekdays plus five minutes for 
both the six p.m. and 1 1 p.m. new's ev- 
ery day. The department has a staff of 
nine -reporters, cameramen and sound- 
men — covering what it believes is most 
important, and about 95 r , of its sports 
news coverage originates in Dade (Mi- 
ami) County. 

“I was with this thing from its in- 
ception,” says Bernie Rosen, the WTVJ 
sports director. “When television started 
in 1949 here at WTVJ the sports show 
was five minutes in length and consist- 
ed of the stories I’d seen that morning 
in The Miami Herald. Our station had 
no contacts at all. No one called us. 
We just duplicated what was in the Her- 
ald. Then I decided that wasn't the way 
to do things. Over the course of many 
years we’ve developed our own contacts. 
We have our own reporters, and now 
we practically go the other way. 

“Sometimes the Herald has good sto- 
ries, sometimes we do. It's to everybody's 
advantage and all to the good.” 

WTVJ shoots as much as 7,000 feet 
of film a week and seldom uses more 
than two or three “feeds" a week from 
CBS in New York. The feeds arc a sub- 
ject of far-ranging debate with many 
local sports staffs. To many sports news- 
men they are often little more than ir- 
ritating and time-wasting fillers. The 
most widely heard criticism of them is 
that they are too New York-oriented. 

A I Ackerman, of The Detroit News' 
WWJ-TV, an NBC affiliate, says, “Who 
gives a [bleep] about the East! If they 
ever had a guy like Alex Karras in New 
York they’d go ape!” 

In Milwaukee, WITl’s Earl Gillespie, 
on the board of Career Academy’s 
broadcasting division, has been named 
Wisconsin Sportscastcr of the Year sev- 
en times. “You’ve got to have video 
most of the time or else it’s just radio,” 
he says. “ABC feeds us some stuff, but 
I'm not happy with it. We get next to 
nothing on the NBA, and ABC is car- 
rying the game on Sundays." 

In some parts of the country a strong 

continued 
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sports segments on a newscast can be in- 
valuable to a station trying lo buck out- 
lets with (he major networks in their cor- 
ners. The most successful of these is 
WGN-TV in ( hicago. the nation's most 
powerful independent station. WGN's 
handling of sports on the 10 p.m. news is, 
overall, the best going. Because WGN 
telecasts more live sports than any station 
in the country it can easily edit dow n the 
highlights of the sports day and put them 
on the air so that the fan gets a good look 
at why a team won or lost. 

WGN will use sports in its lead-ins 
on the nightly news show and sometimes 
carries 10 minutes of sports on the 30- 
minutc program. “On an ordinary 
night," says Jack Brick house, vice-pres- 
ident of the company, manager of sports 
and Chicago's best-known sportscaster, 
“we can give sports an extra break. But 
not on ‘big-news' nights. You have to 
recognize that important general news 
is more important than important sports 
news." 

It is a Chicago habit to tune to WGN 
radio and WGN-TV to find out about 
sports. Even the seven a.m. television 
show for toddlers. Ray Ravner and His 
Friends, carries baseball and hockey 
highlights to start youngsters out in life 
with the idea that WGN is where to 
look and listen for news of sports. WGN- 
TV does all the Chicago Cub home and 
most of the road games: WGN radio 
broadcasts all 162 of them. It shows the 
road games of the Black Hawks and 
half of the road games of the Bulls on 
television and does Bear football on ra- 
dio. It is the flagship station for the 
Cubs, broadcasting throughout the Mid- 
west. and every other station in Chi- 
cago is restricted by contract from show- 
ing more than 90 seconds of Cub ac- 
tion at night. "The other stations mon- 
itor our live telecasts pretty closely," says 
Brickhouse. “We have a game in which 
one of our guys is pitching a no-hitter 
and we'll mention it along about the 
sixth inning. By the eighth they will have 
camera crews pulling up in front of Wrig- 
ley Field." 

Brickhouse. who is also a director of 
the Cubs, admits that he does not hold 
a stopwatch on the other stations to sec 
how much of a Cub game is being shown. 
"I have gotten the feeling from lime to 
time, however." says Brickhouse, “that 
they're pushing that 90-sccond limit 
pretty close." 
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The process of exchanging filmed high- 
lights is still a fairly new item in the 
sports news business. Stations crisscross 
on exchanges, and no money ever seems 
to change hands. The consideration giv- 
en when a segment of action is picked 
up is merely a credit across the bottom 
of the screen or the announcer cred- 
iting the other station. During some of 
the weekends in October, when college 
and pro football and baseball are in hot 
competition for more time, exchanges 
are made in vast numbers. 

Indeed, it can look as though there 
were more cooperation between stations 
on these occasions than there sometimes 
is between news and sports directors on 
the same show. 

"There is no doubt in my mind," says 
Gil Stratton, an announcer at KNXT- 
TV in Los Angeles, "that there is a lot 
of built-in resentment, nationwide, 
among news directors when it comes to 
sports. They view all sports as one sto- 
ry, not as several stories. Baseball, foot- 
ball and basketball are all one to them. 
They don't consider politics, business 
and entertainment all one, but they do 
sports.” 

Barry Tompkins at San Francisco’s 
K.PIX-TV, the highest rated of the three 
major stations in the Bay Area, says, 
"I don’t think anybody in the country 
is doing nearly as much as should be 
done with sports news on television. 
Maybe around San Francisco we’re as 
advanced as anybody, but in my opin- 
ion there is no best sports news com- 
mentator in the country." 

Ed Hart, formerly of San Francisco's 
KRON-TV, looks at the future and secs 
another development. "Sports fans," he 
says, "are like opera buffs: very ded- 
icated. I got more mail and reaction than 
the entire news department. My problem 
was not what to use, but what to leave 
out. There is so little time." 

In all of the confusion of these ef- 
forts to streamline the Happy Time, the 
most distinct developments so far are 
the new focus on local sports and the reg- 
ular use of commentary. Just how well 
the public is reacting to these shifts and 
innovations remains to be seen. The 
viewer, of course, has the final answer 
at his fingertips. "If the public doesn't 
like this way of handling sports," one 
announcer says, "that clicking sound we 
will be hearing out there won’t be com- 
ing from crickets." end 
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WILD SHEEP IN A 


by VIRGINIA KRAFT 

It is beautiful country where New Mexico Artist Peter Hurd lives and paints, 
where Joe Me Knight, like his father before him , raises sheep and where 
Joe's exotic Barbaries, once a hobby, have become a thriving game population 


WOOLLY LAND 


T here is a stillness just before dawn 
in the mountains of southeastern 
New Mexico that sets this Peter Hurd 
country apart. The winds sleep late. No 
sound of bird or beast disturbs the qui- 
et. Shadows move through the ends of 
night, changing shape as they probe still- 
blackened canyons. Then daylight rushes 
into the valleys and along the ridges, ar- 
riving everywhere at once. 

The air in the morning is misleadingly 
cool, offering no hint of the scorching 
heat that will come before noon. The 
wind and weather are master deceivers, 
altering course as capriciously as the 
clouds that pattern the sky. In a region 
where annual rainfall is only 16" and 



water is more precious than oil, flash 
floods can turn dry arroyos into sudden 
rivers. Winds gone abruptly berserk can 
rip away the land's cover, hurling it into 
the sky with such violence that it blacks 
out the sun. Snow or hail can spew sud- 
denly from the skies, punctuating oth- 
erwise sun-filled days with exclamation 
points. 

The mountains themselves do not have 
the stark look of the Tetons, nor the mas- 
sive stone monuments of the Rockies. 
Their silhouettes seem almost pastoral, 
shaped with curves instead of angles — a 
deceptively gentle scene. And, as is much 
else in this w ild land, its game is unique. 
Looking closely at the arid, treeless, 
shale-covered mouniainiops, it is not 
easy to imagine any animal living here. 
But in this inhospitable terrain the Bar- 
bary sheep not only lives but thrives. 

The Barbary ( Anunotragus lervia ) is 
not a native here, although it might be 
called a naturalized citizen since the state 
of New Mexico declared it an official 
game animal in 1955. Its modern range 
is the mountainous country of North 
Africa, but its origins in pre-Pleistocene 
times reach back to Eurasia. Like the 
wild sheep (native) of North America, 
which also emigrated from Eurasia, the 
Barbary arrived in North Africa during 
the glacial period. 

In the last half of the 19th century, Eu- 
ropean parks and zoos discovered the 
aoudad, as the Barbary is also called, 


and clamored for it because it bred so 
well in captivity and adapted to varied 
climates. In December I9C0 the first Bar- 
bary was shipped from Liverpool to the 
Jersey City zoo, which neglected to im- 
port a mate for it. Fortunately, both 
the New York Zoological Park and the 
National Zoological Park of the Smith- 
sonian Institution were more farsighted, 
and within five years each had small 
but prospering herds. Today every siz- 
able zoo in the U.S. has Barbary sheep, 
virtually all derived from those two orig- 
inal herds. 

If the Barbary has done well in cap- 
tivity, it has done even better in the 
wild. Peter Hurd's longtime friend and 
neighbor, Joe McKnight, released the 
first Barbary sheep in New Mexico 30 
years ago, establishing the nucleus for 
what has become one of the most in- 
teresting game-animal populations in the 
Southwest. McKnight was then, and still 
is, a sheep rancher. Sheep were his her- 
itage and his life. In 1901 his father, 
Judd, drove 1,100 mortgaged sheep 400 
miles from Eldorado, Okla. across the 
Texas panhandle to the Hondo Valley. 
Half a century later his ranch. El C ha- 
lo. could boast 20,000 sheep and 200,000 
acres of the "best damn sheep country 
in the world." 

At 91 Judd McKnight is one of the leg- 
ends of southeastern New Mexico, as 
tough, determined and visionary as he 
was 70 years ago w hen he homesteaded 
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in the shadow of El Capitan. He raised 
his five children here, in an era of the 
West when the weak perished and the 
meek inherited nothing. His second son. 
Joe. proved neithei weak nor meek, and 
in his day he has become as much a 
part of the history and character of New 
Mexico as his father. 

Joe's appearance borrows a good deal 
from the land in which he lives. Sun 
and wind and six decades on the range 
have lined his face so that he looks old- 
er than he is. His blue eyes are per- 
manently squinted, his chin is invariably 
stubbled and his dress at all times is a 
wrinkled cotton coverall. Cowboy boots 
and a sweat-stained Stetson complete the 
ensemble. 

Joe McK night's speech and manner. 

continued 



The mountain crests are curved rather than t mu led, making the scene deceptively gentle. 
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like his dress, are almost stereotype West- 
ern. He drops his g’s, muddles his tens- 
es, sprinkles his stories with frontier phi- 
losophy, all of which might convey a 
certain cowboy illiteracy. But if one lis- 
tens closely to the rambling recollections 
and unending anecdotes, there emerges 
a sensitive, highly intelligent individu- 
alist, a man of enormous self-reliance 
and wisdom. 

In the field, watching Joe repair a 
windmill, round up stock or stalk a 
sheep, it is difficult to imagine him in 
his many other roles — as a Boy Scout 
regional executive with the Silver Bea- 
ver Award, mounted patrol sergeant, 
two-time Lincoln County commissioner 
and piesident of the southeastern New 
Mexico state library association. But of 
all his many activities and interests, the 
one Joe clearly enjoys most is watching 
Barbary sheep. 

“Those sheep have given me more in- 
teresting hours in the past 30 years than 
any animal around," he says. "It*s not 
enough for a man to ranch only for his 
stcmach. He has to ranch for his mind 
and his soul, too. I used to look at that 
land out there and think that it was 
mighty big for just woolly sheep and 
deer. Used to be wild horses on it, but 
they were long gone. Seemed as how 
there was space going to waste. The wool- 
ly sheep didn't need it. The deer didn’t 
need it. And a man just needs so much 
stock and then he doesn’t need any more. 

I figured I’d like to get me some an- 
imals for watching.” 

Joe bought his first Barbaries — a ewe 
and two rams — in March 1941 from the 
St. Louis Zoo for S10 each. One of the 

continued 
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rams died soon after reaching New Mex- 
ico. The others were put in an enclo- 
sure on Joe's 1 1.000-acre ranch at Pi- 
cacho. That fall Joe added a mature 
ram and two lambs — a ram and a ewe — 
from the San Diego Zoo. He expanded 
the enclosure to 2,000 acres and put in 
40 domestic ewes to see if the wild spe- 
cies would breed to them. 

"They didn't," Joe says, "but at that 
time nobody knew what they'd do. I 
couldn’t take a chance on one of those 
rams getting out of the fence and cross- 
ing with the neighbors' stock. Hell, I 
would have had to buy up all those 
Iambs.” 

At its peak, Joe's Barbary herd num- 
bered over 300 sheep, prompting mem- 
bers of the New Mexico game depart- 
ment to set up camp on his ranch to 
study them. By 1950 there was suffi- 
cient evidence to convince the game peo- 
ple that they wanted to stock some Bar- 
baras. Joe provided the state with 12 
from his herd and he personally hauled 
another 45 animals from the Hearst 
ranch in California to the wilderness 
country of northeastern New Mexico 
where they were released. 

There, only five years later, among 
80 miles of gorges and canyons, some 
more than 1.000 feet deep, in country 
so rough it can be traversed only on 
horseback or on foot, the Barbary 
sheep began the second stage of its his- 
tory in the wilds of the new world. It 
became legal quarry, the only imported 
big-game animal ever to be so designated 
by a game department in the U.S. 
Since then Barbary herds from Mc- 
Knight stock have been established in 
other parts of New Mexico and in 
Texas, which has had a legal season 
on the sheep since 1963. 

For many hunters the wild sheep of 
the world are the ultimate challenge, 
both because of the terrain in which 
they are found and because of their ex- 
traordinary ability to elude enemies. 
In such select company, the Barbary 
can hold its own with any of the wild 
sheep of this continent. It is so fleet 
of foot, so acute of eye, so adept at dis- 
appearing into the landscape that it 
can evade virtually all predators ex- 
cept man. And as its burgeoning pop- 
ulations suggest, man has not thus far 
proved too formidable an enemy. 

A big, barrel-bodied sheep, the male 


grows somewhat larger here than in Af- 
rica, averaging 250 pounds and some- 
times going over 300. The Barbary has 
short, stocky legs, stands 36 to 40 inch- 
es at the withers and has heavy, mus- 
cular shoulders that are taller than its 
hindquarters. When alarmed it holds its 
fo-equarters erect, lowers its head and 
tucks in its chin, much like a West Point 
cadet at attention. 

The Barbary's heavy, lyre-shaped 
horns do not grow into a curl as do 
those of American wild sheep, nor do 
their tips become broomed or worn dow n 
with age. Both sexes have horns, but 
the male's are longer, heavier and of 
greater spread. The largest recorded Bar- 
bary horns in Africa measured 34 inch- 
es in length, 14 inches in circumference 
at the base and had a maximum spread 
of 32 inches. Several heads have been 
taken in New Mexico with horns only 
fractions smaller, and biologists believe 
that it is a matter of time before a new 
world record will come from this side 
of the ocean. 

In addition to a dark-tipped mane that 
extends from its neck to beyond its with- 
ers, the Barbary has an abundance of 
long, silky hair that grows in profusion 
from under its chin, across its chest and 
down its forelegs. The effect is that of a 
cowboy's chaps. The Barbary’s chaps 
are lighter in color than the rest of its 
body, which has in New Mexico be- 
come a tawny, reddish brown. " Those 
first sheep were much darker — real choc- 
olate color," Joe recalls. "That's the 
color they are in Africa. But over the 
years here, their color has changed, got- 
ten lighter, so now it exactly matches 
some of our brush. The color blends so 
perfect with the country that you can 
look right at one of them sheep and not 
see it.” 

Even with good binoculars and in- 
finite patience, it is possible to glass over 
a group of Barbaries and never see them. 
A hunter unfamiliar with what he is Jook- 
ing for stands no chance at all, and most 
hunters remain unfamiliar for quite a 
while. Here again the New Mexico land- 
scape conspires with the sheep against 
the sportsman. 

The first time I hunted Barbaries with 
Joe McKnight, it was at least a full day 
before I was able to put the sheep into 
proper perspective. Distances were so 
distorted that instead of looking for 


midgets among the rocks I was looking 
for Goliaths. An elephant would have 
appeared small in that deceptive ter- 
rain. The slope across the canyon looked 
near enough to drive with an eight- 
iron. When a group of sheep finally ap- 
peared on it, I was astounded at how 
far away they actually were and at 
how tiny they seemed. 

Even w hen placed in proper scale, the 
sheep were still tricky to see. One day I 
watched one lie down alongside an out- 
cropping of rock, and vanish. Another 
time a ewe and two lambs tiptoed into 
a scraggly bit of bush that seemed in- 
adequate cover for a field mouse. I could 
not find them again for more than an 
hour. Then, apparently alarmed by 
something, they bounded from the bit 
of bush and fled over a ridge. On their 
heels came seven more ewes and lambs. 
Minutes later two rams emerged from 
the same bit of noncover. 

Several times we spotted rams that 
from a distance appeared to be trophies. 
Often such stalks took hours, only to 
end w ith the ram long gone. Other times 
we were luckier. Then, winded and per- 
spiring, we would drop behind a rock 
and study the head. 

"Not bad," Joe would say. "Fellow 
could do worse than put him on the 
wall.” Shifting into shooting position, f 
would begin to bolt a cartridge into the 
chamber of my rifle. "Of course,” Joe 
would add, "he ain't the biggest old 
boy in these parts." Out would come 
the cartridge. Crouching down lower in 
the rocks, we would watch the ram go 
on its w-ay, mentally cataloging its horns 
for future reference. 

At least five times in that week of day- 
long climbing we passed up respectable 
rams for the big one Joe kept talking 
about. And then, on the last day, we 
saw' it. Joe did not have to tell me that 
this was the biggest old boy. It crested 
a ridge on the opposite mountain, a 
group of smaller rams and ewes behind 
it. its great horns held high, the shim- 
mering hairs of its chaps so long they al- 
most touched the ground. The rams we 
had passed up earlier seemed insignif- 
icant next to this one. We watched it 
trot off down the far side of the ridge 
as grandly as it had first appeared, nev- 
er close to being in range. But there 
would be another day. and that old boy 
and I would meet again. end 
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Somebody at Union College in 
Schenectady. N.Y. has a droll 
sense of humor. The college 
awarded an honorary doctorate 
of laws degree to former Celtic 
star Bill Russell last week. The 
citation read: 'Time does not 
dim or absence wilt the record 
of your achievements. . . .” 

♦ no gold medals here! ex- 
claimed Britain's Daily Express 
following the first public show- 
ing of the 1972 Olympic uni- 
form for the British team. The 
men’s outfit features unflarcd 
white slacks and navy blazer — 

* ‘this year's version of Dad's old 
trilby." remarked the Express' 
Jean Rook. The British women 
will wear box jackets, box pleats 
and straw boaters — "likely to 
go down in Munich like a bad- 
ly thrown hammer," added Miss 
Rook. London Designer Vera 
Turner defended her creations as 
having "a slightly royal look." 
Right, said Reporter Rook. The 
dress “would look charming on 
the Queen Mother." 

Some of the world's heavy en- 
vironmental thinkers gathered in 
Sweden last week for a U.N. 


conference — nicknamed Wood- 
stockholm — on how to save the 
planet. U.S. representative 
Shirley Temple Black told the 
conference she would like to see 
women given a bigger role in en- 
vironmental matters, and in fact 
she proposed a slogan to cover 
such a grouping: Earth's Better 
Half. If that struck some del- 
egates as a bit chauvinistic, 
there’s always the old standby. 
Earth Mothers. 

To sell or not to sell? That seems 
to be the question in Los An- 
geles. where one of sport's blue- 
chip properties, the NFL Rams, 
has become more or less avail- 
able since the death of Owner 
Dan Reeves last year. The pres- 
ident of the team. Bill Barnes, 
says the caretaker management 
is talking with "a number of 
groups, and we are making prog- 
ress with some." Among those 
mentioned as possible buyers 
(for an amount said to range be- 
tween S16 million and S20 mil- 
lion) arc Carlos Romer, a land- 
scape architect, and Hugh Cul- 
verhouse, a Florida attorney. 
One rumor has a prospective 
buyer planning to move the club 
to Jacksonville, Fla., to which 
an NFL official said, "Forget 
it." Whoever gets the club, and 
whatever the price, it does not 
look like a high-return invest- 
ment. "What that franchise will 
earn." said a tax attorney, "no 
man would accept from his fa- 
vorite bank." 

For the first time ever, the Dodg- 
ers have retired uniform num- 
bers. Last week three went in 
one fell swoop— those of Roy 
Campanella (39), Jackie Robin- 
son (42) and Sandy Koufax (32). 

Meanwhile, Don Hutson, the 
nine-year All-Pro end for the 
Green Bay Packers, had his 
number retired twice. Twenty- 
one years ago the Packers re- 
moved his No. 14 from com- 
petition. New Coach Dan Devine 


didn't know about this, however, 
and awarded it to rookie Jerry 
Tagge when he was signed this 
spring. Devine found out about 
the earlier retirement, put the 
number back in mothballs and 
sent Hutson a gift — a new No. 
I4jcrsey. "Good," says Hutson. 
"I seem to have lost the last 
one I had." 

Film Actor Ryan O'Neal, once 
of Lore Story, has become a fight 
manager. Welterweight Hed- 
gemon Lewis, who is jointly 
sponsored by O'Neal, Bill Cosby 
and Robert Goulet, won the 
"world's championship of New 
York" by taking a 15-round de- 
cision from Billy Backus in Syra- 
cuse Friday night. O'Neal cer- 
tainly doesn't dress his new part. 
In fact, he's probably the world's 
first fight manager to wear blue 
jeans, a Grateful Dead T shirt, 
a What’s Up Doc? arm patch 
and a McGovern button. 

The Rev . Bob Richards, who won 
two Olympic vaulting medals 
back in the days of stiff poles, 
has offered any modern vaultcr 
S 1 0.000 if he can exceed his mark 
of 15' 6* using the old pole. 


That proposition includes Rich- 
ards’ son. Bob Jr., 22, who has 
already cleared 1 7 feet using fiber 
glass. 

The saga of Denny McLain gets 
more curious by the pitch. Now 
a player for the Birmingham 
Barons, the former 30-gamc win- 
ner popped up in Savannah, Ga. 
recently on a road trip. Instead 
of sharing the same motel with 
his teammates, McLain chose to 
reside in a $75-a-day suite at the 
Savannah Inn and Country Club 
as the nonpaying guest of Ex- 
ecutive Director Lou (The Tai- 
lor) Rosanova, a former Chica- 
goan with underworld ties. Mc- 
Lain, who still gets his major 
league salary of $75,000, said of 
life in the minors: "It's great 
until we have to go to the ball 
park.” 

® Former light-heavyweight 
champion Archie Moore doesn't 
devote all of his time to the 
youngsters of his Any Boy Can 
organization. Here he looks over 
the boxing style of his son. Har- 
dy Moore, who shows all the 
signs of being another . . . well, 
Archie Moore. 
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“'fNDED SCOTCH 

***0«ICI SCOTCH » 
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Ushers 


'tWARTLTDiO«** S 


SCOTCH WHISK* 


GREEN STRlPji 


1853 was a 

very good year. 


Gourmets know that you can make or break 
a fine meal before it starts. You should, therefore, 
select your before-dinner Scotch as carefully as 
your dinner wine. 

In 1853, the perfect dinner Scotch was born. 
Usher’s, the very first light Scotch. Usher’s Green 
Stripe is a subtle, sophisticated, superbly light 
Scotch. It accentuates a chefs magic. 

Other light Scotches came along after, of 
course. But Usher’s remains light-years ahead. The 
original. The perfect dinner Scotch. Request 
Usher’s Green Stripe at finer dining spots. It stands 
to reason, where the food is better, the Scotch will 
be, too. 


USHER’S GREEN STRIPE SCOTCH 


The original light scotch. 




I CLA! 

" 1 sco^ 








EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO., LOUISVILLE, KY.ei 



The Pussycat. The orange- 
sweet sour that mixes up 
as quick as a cat. Bartender's 
Instant Pussycat Mix and 

Times make it purr-feet. 
Instant Pussycat Mix at 
favorite food or liquor store, 
get 4 Pussycat glasses,* 
send $2.95 to: 

Early Times Pussycat Glasses, 

PO. Box 378, 

Maple Plain, Minn. 55359. 

•offer valid only where legal — 
limited time only 


Is Earl)' limes really necessary in your Pussycats? 
Anything else, and you might wind up with an alleycat. 
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Hurry, scurry and— oops 

Favored Arizona State, a team noted for its pell-mell style— and a 
remarkable record— ultimately raced to defeat in the NCAA tournament 


T o Jim Brock, Arizona Stale Uni- 
versity’s rookie baseball coach, his 
team’s 1-0 loss to Southern California 
last Friday in the championship game 
of the 26th annual NCAA tournament 
at Omaha meant more than just some 
heartbreak for his men; it was a sor- 
rowful setback for the fast, crisp, "mod- 
ern” style of play he preaches. 

"It does seem like the things we try 
to do are always on the side of right,” 
Brock had said after his Sun Devils beat 
Southern Cal 3-0 in their first meeting 
of the lose-twice-and-you'rc-out tourna- 
ment. This was not an allusion to the 
fact that State had a remarkable .331 
team batting average for the season, or 
that it had outscorcd opponents by 8.68 
to 2.33 runs per game, or that it had 
won 60 games while losing only four 
prior to Omaha — the highest season vic- 
tory total ever amassed by any college 
team in any sport. 

Certainly these accomplishments seem 
solidly on the side of right, but what 
Brock had in mind was the fresh, al- 
most revolutionary, approach to the 
game that makes Arizona State baseball 
stimulating. For the last 14 seasons, first 
under Bobby Winkles and now Brock, 
ASU players have been taught always 
to keep cool, never debate an umpire's 
decision, never bench-jockey and, above 
all, always to hustle — everywhere. The 
pitcher sprints out to the mound — and 
sprints back. ASU batters have made 
an anachronism of the term walk. When 
a fourth bad pitch sails by, they run to 
first as if legging out a grounder. After 
striking out, ASU batters pivot smartly 
and race pell-mell back to the dugout. 

“It's a really fine system,” says Pitch- 
er Jim Crawford, a 6' 3* senior left- 
hander who has been drafted by the 
Houston Astros. He had a 12-1 season 
but was the luckless loser to Southern 
Cal in the final. "In pro ball it’s the pitch- 
er who usually slows up the game, and 
so running to the mound speeds things 
up. Your infielders will play better if 


they don't have to stand around a lot. 
It’s also much better for the fans.” 

The go-go game trend is catching on. 
Each year ASU faces more and more 
teams that hustle the same way, which 
isn't exactly a surprise considering the 
team's recent record. Since 1965 the Sun 
Devils have won three national cham- 
pionships and have had five seasons in 
which their victory total has topped 50 
games. When Winkles signed on as first- 
base coach with the California Angels 
last winter. Brock was a natural suc- 
cessor. His teams at nearby Mesa Com- 
munity College had won two national 
junior college titles adhering to a sim- 
ilar philosophy. In addition to a con- 
genial system Brock also inherited tal- 
ent. This included the best college pitch- 
ing in the country and a junior short- 
stop, Alan Bannister, who hits with 
power and is probably the best college 
player in the land; he drove in 89 runs 
in 64 games. With Bannister and other 
consistent hitters (including Maury 
Wills' son Bump), their fine pitchers, 
real speed and their vaunted hustle, ASU 
ran up a 32-game win streak and even 
defeated the Angels in an exhibition 
game. 

Meanwhile, out on the Coast, the Tro- 
jans, NCAA champions in 1970 and 
1971, had injuries and player losses to 
the pros, but they still won 45 games (los- 
ing 12) and got to Omaha anyway. 

"There are other clubs with better per- 
sonnel, especially pitching depth,” said 
Brock before Arizona State's decisive 
game with USC, "but what they have 
going for them especially is a mystique — 
a long winning tradition that helps them 
when the pressure builds.” 

Much of this tradition has grown up 
under Rod Dedeaux, an extrovert who 
has made a fortune in the trucking busi- 
ness while moonlighting as USC base- 
ball coach since 1942. During that time 
the Trojans have won eight NCAA 
championships. 

"We never go out on the field with 


any thought of losing," said Pitcher 
Mark Sogge. "We feel the other team 
can't beat us unless we make mistakes, 
and we don’t make many. We win when 
it counts." 

The Sun Devils endured many an an- 
guished moment as the games sped by. 
ASU’s usually freewheeling hitters went 
into a deep freeze at the plate and could 
push across only eight runs in their first 
five games, four of which they won on 
superb pitching; 2- 1 (in one hour, 45 min- 
utes), 1-0(2:02), 3-0<l:58)and 1-0(1:45) 
before losing the first rematch to USC 
by 3-1 (2:37). So the teams were tied 
with 4-1 records, and a third meeting 
was needed to determine the winner. 
Brock saw it as a clash between two whol- 
ly different baseball philosophies. "They 
play what I would call the old-fashioned 
professional style," he said. " Good ex- 
ecution, ride the other team, argue with 
the unip. We're the new trend.” 

Unfortunately for Arizona State, its 
tournament-long problem — failing to 
strike the ball with the bat — proved more 
important than game theory. USC scored 
the contest’s only run in the third in- 
ning on a wild pitch by Crawford, while 
ASU stranded clusters of base runners. 
Russ McQueen, a sophomore, pitched 
five beautiful innings in relief of Sogge, 
winning the game— and an unprecedent- 
ed third straight NCAA title for USC. 

"I can hardly believe I’ve done it,” 
McQueen said afterward. “1 was so tense 
I tried to get superrelaxcd by pretending 
that I just didn’t give a damn.” 

Now there is a baseball philosophy 
that worked. 


THE WEEK 

by RON REID 


Ml M/CQT Before the season began, 
IM |_ VvLU I it was Johnny Bench’s 
stated intention not to tip his cap to the 
fans after hitting home runs this year, but 
the applause of euphoric Cincinnati has 
changed his mind. Ripping and tipping for 
the divisional leaders, Bench blasted three 
homers, the third being No. 18, and lifted 
his RBI count to 50, both figures tops in base- 
ball. His RBI output was 11 shy of his en- 
tire 1971 production. Winners in 27 of their 
conlinuttl 
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last 33 games, the Reds began the week 
with an 1 1 -I triumph at Montreal that con- 
cluded an 11-1 road trip. And after three 
successive victories over Philadelphia they 
beat the Mets 8-2 before 51,617 — the sec- 
ond largest crowd in Cincinnati history. 

Houston matched Cincy’s 5-1 splurge and 
dropped Los Angeles to third place. Jerry 
Reuss faced only 31 batters in a six-hitter 
against Montreal. Fined S100 for throwing 
his helmet over a fourth-inning strike call, 
Jim Wynn struck back with an llth-inning 
homer to beat the Phils 1-0, and he helped 
do them in again in a subsequent game 
with his 10th of the season. 

The Dodgers, averaging less than two runs 
per game over their last 12, had one vic- 
tory to show for five road games. That one 
came at St. Louis, where 34-year-old Man- 
ny Mota stole home and helped with a sac- 
rifice in a 2-1 win. Errors also plagued the 
Dodgers as Frank Robinson, among oth- 
ers, dropped a fly ball. 

Henry Aaron homered on successive 
nights for Atlanta, moving two ahead of Wil- 
lie Mays on the alltime list, to 651. Sixty 
three to go to Ruth. Rico Carty extended 
his hitting streak to 18 games and Ron Reed 
threw a shutout as the Braves went 4-3. 

San Diego's 4-3 win over St. Louis end- 
ed a 10-game losing streak, and the Padres 
played to the same score two days later in 
their first win at Chicago's Wriglcy Field 
since 1970. Atypically, the Padres also beat 
Pittsburgh, on Nate Colbert's 13th homer. 

The highlight of the lowly Giants' 3-3 
week was Sam McDowell's 3-1 victory over 
the Pirates. Pitching in his hometown for 
the first time. Sudden allowed Pittsburgh 
but five singles. 

CIN 35-20 HOUS 33-23 LA 32-24 
ATL 27-28 SD 19-37 SF 20-42 

Ml EAQT cvcr y°ne but the 

INL LMu I bat boy hitting .300 or 
so, it was merely a matter of time before Pitts- 
burgh went into the lead. That the Pirates 
took over first place when they did, how- 
ever, was due partly to their only slumping 
hitter and partly to a penchant for winning 
doublchcadcrs. 

It was on Thursday that the Bucs passed 
the Mets with a twin defeat of the Giants — 
their fifth straight sweep of a doublehcader — 
against whom Bob Robertson got three hits 
in four at bats. He had been hitlcss since 
June 2 and was batting .113. The next day 
Ste\c Blass (8-1 ) threw a three-hitter at San 
Diego, retiring 16 Padres in succession along 
the way. Pittsburgh also beat the Dodgers 
on a Roberto Clemente home run. 

The Mets fell to a mirror image of Pitts- 
burgh's 4-2 week, marked embarrassingly 
by two losses reminiscent of their formative 
years. Both occurred in Atlanta, where Tom- 
mie Agee borrowed one of Willie Mays' 


gloves and proceeded to drop fly balls that 
cost games on successive nights. It was not 
all bad, however, Bud Harrclson tripled and 
scored the winning run on a wild pitch in a 
2-1 triumph over the Reds. 

Chicago's Billy Williams celebrated his 
34th birthday by smashing back-to-back 
homers against San Diego for the festive 
Cubs. He kept on celebrating with another 
against the Dodgers and had five homers 
and 10 RBIs in a four-day period. 

For the Cardinals, Lou Brock celebrated 
his 33rd birthday a few hours early with a 
sacrifice fly that drove in the winning run 
against the Giants 4-3. Earlier in the week 
Brock beat the Dodgers when he singled 
home a tie-breaking run and robbed L.A. 
of a score with a superb catch. 

Montreal's pitchers continued to look for 
hitting support and mostly failed to find it, 
although Mike Torrez pitched a three-hit- 
ter to beat Houston and the Expos scored 
four times in a ninth-inning rally that de- 
feated Atlanta 7-4. 

Philadelphia was a winner once in six 
games thanks to Steve Carlton's eight-hit- 
ter that topped Atlanta 3-1. 

PITT 35-19 NY 35-20 CHI 31-22 
ST. L 24-31 MONT 22-32 PHLA 20-35 

A I U/PQT Unaccustomed as they 
ML VVLul arc to home crowds ex- 
ceeding 1 1 ,000, the Athletics reacted in co- 
matose ways one night to a sellout house 
of 50,000. That was when the A's got four 
hits and a long case of power failure. The 
malady lingered on until the A's had a four- 
game losing streak. Ken Holtzman proved 
the stopper on Friday, however, as the A's 
beat Cleveland 5-0. It was Holtzman's 10th 
win. The game also produced Reggie Jack- 
son’s 13th home run. Rookie Dave Ham- 
ilton beat Gaylord Perry for his fourth con- 
secutive victory Saturday, and the A's were 
talking World Series once more. 

Chicago, stung again by a peculiar road 
jinx, suffered a 3-0 loss to the Yankees which 
ended a six-game win streak and marked 
the first time in 30 days that Dick Allen 
did not reach first base at least once. Re- 
bounding at Boston, the Sox got a 5-4 vic- 
tory sparked by Bill Melton's seventh homer 
of the year while Wilbur Wood became base- 
ball's first 1 1-gamc winner. 

Minnesota's scoring deficiencies caused 
Bill Rigney to start rookie Danny Monzon 
at third base the day after a 3-0 loss to the 
Orioles. Monzon responded with two hits, 
but he also got picked off third base with 
no outs, and Minnesota lost 4-1. In four loss- 
es the Twins scored just four runs. 

Late innings were dramatic for Kansas 
City, which won five of six. Of the Royals' 
last 78 runs, 67 were scored after the fifth 
inning started. In a 4-2 win over Boston, 
Kansas City's ninth straight at Fenway Park, 


the Royals scored four times in the ninth. 
Amos Otis hit .500 during the week and 
John Mayberry drove in nine runs in his 
last three games. 

Thanks to the Royals, California fell to 
fifth in a 2-4 week that included 28 con- 
secutive scoreless innings. The Angels beat 
Cleveland twice, however — by a single run 
each time. Texas played at .500 for the sec- 
ond week in succession, and Pete Broberg 
pitched a three-hit shutout against Skip 
Lockwood of Milwaukee shortly after re- 
ceiving an A.B. degree from Dartmouth. 

OAK 35-17 CHI 32-21 MINN 27-23 
KC 25-28 CAL 25-30 TEX 23-32 


A I PA QT t * 1al WaS 

ML LMO I timely, if not awesome, 
Detroit stayed dead even with the Orioles 
in what may continue to be an exciting di- 
visional race — especially if the suicide 
squeeze is Manager Billy Martin's favorite 
gambit. “The suicide squeeze is baseball at 
its fullest.” Martin said after one such had 
scored Ed Brinkman with the winning run 
in a 3-2 game at Minnesota. 

Detroit won five of six games but scored 
no more than three times in any one of 
them, unleashing Martin's acerbic tongue 
at the batting cage. The bunt-scoring Brink- 
man gave Mickey Lolich his 10th victory, 
and Joe Coleman shut out the Angels with 
a three-hitter. 

The Orioles had a nine-game win streak 
at week's end, and Oriole pitchers needed 
relief only once. Against the A's, Pat Dob- 
son beat Vida Blue 1-0. Only one Oakland 
player got past first base. Then Dobson 
threw his fifth straight complete game to 
beat Minnesota 4-1. Weaver also cheered a 
seven-hitter by Mike Cuellar, who hit a ho- 
mer, too, a four-hitter over 10 innings by 
Dave McNally and Jim Palmer's sixth win 


in a row. 

Cleveland heard tales of clubhouse dis- 
sension as the Indians lost five of six games 
and Manager Ken Aspromontc raged at 
Gaylord Perry when Perry failed to obey a 
bunt sign. First Baseman Chris Chambliss 
was the lone source of cheer, hitting .300 in 
his last 23 games. 

With a four-game win streak — their long- 
est of the year — the Yankees moved into 
fourth place after winning a doublcheadcr 
from Texas. They had taken two out of 
three from Chicago to win their first series 
since May 25. 

Boston, playing .500 ball for the second 
straight week, got homers from Danny Ca- 
ter and Carlton Fisk in a win over Kansas 
City, and Fisk homered again, against Cal- 
ifornia. Poor Milwaukee extended its los- 
ing streak to nine straight. 


BALT 30-22 DET 30-22 CLEV 23-27 
NY 24-29 BOST 22-27 MIL 16-34 
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Can you find 
the electric wires 
in this picture? 



That isn’t really a fair question. 

You’d need X-ray vision to see the electric 
wires in Columbia, Maryland. 

Columbia is a new city, planned in detail 
before a shovelful of earth was moved. One of 
the first things planners settled on was under- 
ground electricity. General Electric helped 
the Baltimore Gas & Electric Company do it. 

Until recently, underground electricity was 
economical only for the downtown commer- 
cial areas of larger cities. 

But that’s changed. Greatly. It’s estimated 
that by 1975, 70% of all distribution wires to 
new construction will be underground. 

GE helped bring on the change by designing 
new kinds of underground equipment. Trans- 
formers and cables, for instance, that can with- 
stand harsh underground 
conditions for years on end. 

General Electric is also 
working on ways to spruce 
up the looks of overhead 
power distribution systems. 

And on nuclear plants to help 
cut down on air pollution. 

There’s a lot to be done for 
cities, old and new. GE is 
helping. 

GENERAL ^ ELECTRIC 


Men 

helping 

Man 




Squirt. Che soft drink 
that moonlights as a mixer. 


There are times you couldn’t care 
less that Squirt has no artificial color 
or flavor in it. 

Still, it’s a fact of life that Squirt 
is a natural soft drink. Made from real 
live grapefruit. 

Which also makes it a 


perfect mixer. 

Squirt’s dry. And tangy. Made for 
gin. For vodka. For rum. For whiskey. 

Squirt gets along just great 
with all of them. 

Every couple should be so 
compatible. 



Our secret ingredient grows on grapefruit trees. 


€>1971, The Squirt Company 



tennis/ Joe Jares 



F ive hoi days and close to 2,500 balls 
had been used up last week in the 
NCAA tennis championship before it 
came time for the singles final Saturday 
morning. The bleachers flanking court 
No. I at the University of Georgia in Ath- 
ens were jammed with spectators risk- 
ing sunburn, and hundreds more risked 
chigger bites to watch from the steep hill- 
side above one end. The pair of tanned 
finalists, both as taut as racket gut — 
and both from Trinity University — were 
introduced. One was four-time All- 
America Dick Stockton, a native of Gar- 
den City, N.Y., the top seed. Across 
the net: sophomore and two-time All- 
America Brian Gottfried from Fort Lau- 
derdale, Fla., Stockton’s roommate. 
After approximately 90 practice sets 
against each other, they had traveled 
all the way from San Antonio. Texas to 
play an intrasquad match for the na- 
tional championship. Ridiculous. 

It was that kind of happy hoggish 
week for the Trinity Tigers, NCAA run- 
ners-up the previous two years. They 
marched into Georgia as heavy favorites, 
winners of 36 dual matches in a row, so 
strong that their No. 4 player, Paul Gcrk- 
cn, was picked for the Davis Cup team. 

Tennis Tech lived up to its publicity 
handouts. There were 185 men from 56 
colleges entered in the singles, but four 
of the eight quarterfinalists were from 
Trinity. Trinity's No. 3 man. Bob Mc- 
Kinley, won the Osuna Memorial Tro- 
phy for sportsmanship, competitive ex- 
cellence and contributions to tennis. The 
Tigers clinched the team title Friday 
morning and when Stockton beat his 
pal Gottfried in four sets Saturday the 
team point total rose to a record 36. 
And Trinity achieved something else of 
note: it was the first lime in 13 years 
that USC or UCLA did not win the tour- 
nament. 

Actually, Trinity's only stiff compe- 
tition came from a third California 
school, Stanford, which had beaten 
UCLA in a dual match this season for 
the first time in 30 years. Stanford's most 
impressive weapon was the first serve 
of lefty Roscoe Tanner, a junior from 
Lookout Mountain, Tenn. This partic- 
ular shot sends linesmen scattering for 
cover. Tanner and teammate Alex May- 
er reached the singles semifinals before 


Hail the Trinity twosome 


It was a heaven-sent week for Tennis Tech at the NCAA championship, 
and it ended in a grand splash of sunlight— an all-Trinity final 


losing to Stockton and Gottfried, and 
teamed up to win the doubles, beating 
Trinity's Gerken and Gottfried Saturday 
afternoon. 

But the show was Trinity's, and no- 
body enjoyed it more than Coach Clar- 
ence Mabry, the architect of Tennis Tech. 
Mabry grew up in Alice, Texas, an oil 
town 40 miles from Corpus Christi. In 
Alice, a backhand is what your daddy 
gives you for being smart-alecky. As a 


boy he sold what he thought were enough 
Saturday Evening Post subscriptions to 
earn himself a bicycle and he mailed 
off for it. The Post disappointed him 
by sending a tennis racket instead. 
His high school did not even have a 
team and Corpus Christi was the near- 
est place to practice. Nevertheless, 
Mabry became the state high school 
champion, Southwest Conference singles 
and doubles champion for the University 

continued 
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of Texas and an NCAA doubles final- 
ist. After graduation he worked as a 
salesman in San Antonio and dabbled 
in seniipro baseball and weekend tennis 
tournaments. 

In 1956 he became the coach at Trin- 
ity, a small Presbyterian school built on 
the site of an old rock quarry. (A sheer, 
40-fool stone bluff bisects the pretty cam- 
pus.) His first team was a gathering of 
local municipal-court habitues, three of 
whom were sons of bus drivers. From 
that beginning he has built a small em- 
pire. He is now part ow ner of the T-Bar- 
M tennis ranch in New Braunfels, Texas, 
w here Australian John Newcombe is the 
pro, and he has a stake in a posh indoor 
club in Dallas. His Trinity Tigers have 
had 17 winning seasons, and his pro- 
gram is self-supporting enough that when 
the school administration decided tostop 
giving athletic grants-in-aid starting in 
September, tennis was exempted. 

But one goal that had eluded Mabry 
was an NCAA championship. He had 
missed as a player and a coach, though 
the fatter failure was parity his own fault. 
In 1963, for instance. Trinity was filled 
to the rim of its rocky cliff with talent, 
including the country's first- and second- 


ranked amateurs. Chuck McKinley and 
Frank Froehling, plus Cliff Buchholz and 
Butch Newman. Mabry elected to skip 
the NCAAs and instead take his aces 
to Wimbledon, where McKinley won. 
McKinley and Froehling went to Eng- 
land every year and never saw the NCAA 
tournament. 

Trinity finished a close second to 
UCLA the last two years, and with four 
All-Americas returning Mabry knew he 
now had his best shot at first place, es- 
pecially since UCLA had lost two un- 
dergraduate stars. Jimmy Connors and 
Haroon Rahim, to the pros. Still, he 
took no chances. For the three nights 
before departure, he had his men come 
to his house for steak dinners. Since 
school was out, he knew they would sub- 
sist on cheeseburgers and French fries 
otherwise. 

The matches were held on recently re- 
surfaced Laykold Courts, just like those 
at Tennis Tech. The tourney director, 
public-address announcer, publicist and 
seller of slightly used match balls was 
Georgia Tennis Coach Dan iVfagiff. who 
grew up near the campus. As a young- 
ster he did not sell Post subscriptions; 
he tended the school's old red-clay 


courts. In the depths of the Depression 
he promoted what promised to be an 
epic ba; tie there; a fight to the death be- 
tween a king snake and a timber rat- 
tlesnake-admission one dime. The only 
trouble was the reptiles were so afraid 
of the spectators, or each other, that 
they would not fight or even let out a re- 
spectable hiss. Mag ill gave no refunds. 

The death struggles in this latest Ma- 
gill promotion were somewhat more sat- 
isfying, especially to Trinity. Perhaps the 
most surprising was between Paul Gerk- 
cn and Miami's Eddie Dibbs, the tour- 
nament's No. 2 seed who had been un- 
beaten in singles all season. Indeed, he 
had lost only one set. Gerken beat him 
in the fifth round 6-2, 6-2. Dibbs had suf- 
fered a stomach ailment before the tour- 
nament started, but the upset still was a 
much-needed morale booster for Gerk- 
en, a handsome, husky blond who is so 
shy the linesmen bark at him. He had 
played well as a freshman at Stanford, 
but became dissatisfied and transferred 
to Trinity, only to find himself playing 
fourth fiddle. 

"It is really discouraging," he said. 
“The quality of opposition isn't that 
good when you're No. 4, and sometimes 
I would go three or four weeks and not 
have to extend myself at all in a match. 
Then when a tournament would come 
up, I wouldn't be ready." 

The best match of the week was the 
semifinals singles between Stockton and 
Tanner, who had reached the NCAA 
final as a freshman and as a sophomore. 
Gottfried already had locked up the ti- 
tle for Trinity by beating Stanford's Alex 
Mayer in straight sets 7-6, 6-1, 6-2, so 
Stockton and Tanner had no team pres- 
sure on them. But the pressure of their 
own ambition was enough. 

Stockton’s serve is considered to be 
very good, but compared to Tanner's it 
is a slow-motion shuttlecock. Tanner 
won two of the first three sets and served 
17 aces while doing it. Stockton was so 
on edge that after one close line call he 
went over to a bespectacled linesman 
and wiped the glasses with a towel. He 
was pained, too, by an aching stomach 
muscle he had strained in a match a 
few weeks before. 

Tanner seemed to be in control, but 
after the 10-minute break he served few- 
er aces and got fewer first serves in. Stock- 
ton, experienced and better than Tan- 
ner in almost every category, won the 
last two sets and the match, 7 5, 3-6, 



6-7, 6-2, 6-4, to scl up the ull-Trinity 
final. 

Stockton's stomach muscle bothered 
him so much the night before the final 
that he hardly slept. Saturday morning 
Mabry took Stockton to a doctor, who 
treated him with a vibrator and ultra- 
sound and plastered a red-hot pad on 
his belly that was visible through his 
shirt during the match. Perhaps some 
of the lost sleep was also due to worries 
about Gottfried. Four of the last five 
NCAA singles winners were men rated 
only second best at their own colleges: 
Bob Lutz of USC in 1967 (behind Stan 
Smith), Joaquin Loyo-Mayo of USC in 
1969 (behind Bob Lutz), Jeff Borowiak 
of UCLA, 1970 (behind Haroon Ra- 
him) and UCLA's Jimmy Connors last 
year (behind Jeff Borowiak). Would 
Gottfried be the spoiler this time? 

Mabry, happily neutral, kept most of 
his advice to himself. Gottfried won the 
first set 4-6 and had Stockton muttering, 
barking at a ball boy, complaining about 
the net and throwing his racket down 
in disgust. But when Gottfried lost the 
seventh game of the second set on a 
close line call it was his turn to launch 
into some fine Pancho Gonzalez imi- 
tations: a snarl, a grimace, a glare — all 
made more terrifying by his Fu Man- 
chu mustache. And he seldom played 
up to his standard after that, as Stock- 
ton took three straight sets 6-4, 6-3, 
6 - 2 . 

Gottfried returned in the afternoon 
and joined with Gerken in losing the dou- 
bles to Stanford's Mayer and Tanner. 
Stanford could console itself with the 
knowledge that it had beaten Trinity in 
four of seven tournament matches and, 
even better, that a courtful of the na- 
tion's top juniors have signed or arc al- 
ready enrolled for next season. It was 
rumored that Tanner would turn pro 
instead of returning for his senior year, 
but even without his service Stanford 
should be the 1973 NCAA favorite. 

Stockton, with Trinity degree in hand 
and anxious to start playing for cash, 
was content to let Coach Mabry and 
sophomore Gottfried worry about Stan- 
ford. Stockton has worries of his own, 
like Wimbledon and Forest Hills and 
Rod Laver, and maybe on the way up 
200 more matches against Tanner. 

"The summer's just getting started." 
Stockton said, fingering his hot pad as 
if it were a money pouch, "and I'm get- 
ting stronger and stronger.'' end 
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boxing j Hugh Mcllvanney 


In this corner: the lamb 

And in the other corner, the butcher-or so the banner said before 
the young French folk hero stepped into a middleweight slaughter 


T he first mistake the Parisians made 
was to let one of their airports lose 
the luggage of Harold Conrad, the New 
York boxing entrepreneur who likes to 
think that if he stood next to Beau Brum- 
mcll, people would start straightening 
Mr. BrummeH’s tie. When his bags 
dropped out of sight in the jabbering 
acres of the Orly arrival building, Con- 
rad was stuck with the same gray wool 
shirt for two days. He wore it like a lep- 
er's bell, and by the end of the second 
evening his habitual tributes to the city 
were having trouble getting past his 
grinding teeth. "Yeah," said a sympa- 


thizing friend, "if these guys were going 
to lose something, maybe it should have 
been Monzon." 

The man was anticipating the locals’ 
second mistake, which was to persuade 
themselves, by self-hypnosis at its most 
convincing, that Jean-Claude Bouttier 
was France's greatest martial hero since 
Charles de Gaulle and fit to be in the 
same ring as Carlos Monzon, the middle- 
weight champion of the world. It was 
indeed unfortunate for French pride that 
no one at the airport thought of mis- 
laying the Argentine visitor, for Bouttier 
scarcely belongs in the same country as 



CHALLENGER BOUTTIER AND CHAMP MONZON: SHAKE HANDS AND COME OUT FIGHTING 


Monzon, let alone inside the same ring. 

This is not to say Bouttier was dis- 
graced. He fought as he had trained — 
with resolution and a sense of responsi- 
bility toward those who had let affection 
and loyalty overwhelm judgment to the 
point where they shared his quixotic 
dream. But there was never any serious 
likelihood that this former butcher boy 
from northern France could vindicate the 
most aggressive of the banners flourished 
at ringside in the Slade Colombes on Sat- 
urday night: bouttier — le boucher, 
MONZON — LE MOUTON, it Said. 

Monzon is the kind of lamb to make 
wolves seek other employment. He is 
tall for a middleweight, only an inch 
short of 6 feet, with a torso that is com- 
pact rather than dramatically muscled. 
His reach is exceptional, but the slim 
arms do not give that impression of dan- 
gling limpness seen in lesser lightens. 
There is frightening strength in the elas- 
ticity of those long muscles, and the 
whole body has the kind of fundamental 
power that is deeply embedded in his in- 
herited physiology. He has learned much 
in his nine years as a professional (not 
the least being the value of using a re- 
fined left jab to open the way for the thun- 
derous cross fire of his hooking), but 
the qualities that set Carlos Monzon 
apart were given to him in the womb. 

Technically he is not difficult to fault. 
He stands up straight, so that his rather 
long neck puts the handsome head well 
above the line of his shoulders. "Like a 
lantern in a storm," said a veteran Amer- 
ican critic at Colombes. The answer is 
that pedantry is for those who need it. 
Monzon's method is related to profound 
confidence, the conviction that he has 
the animal authority to dominate almost 
any man they put in front of him. He 
has never been knocked down and, as 
someone once said of Marciano, he finds 
it hard to forget how strong he is. It 
shows in his eyes. They look out over 
the high, molded cheekbones with re- 
laxed steadiness, following the opponent 
with a gaze that is thorough but dis- 
passionate. The insistence on hunting 
by sight like a greyhound, the refusal to 
fight by Braille, gave Monzon a huge ad- 
vantage over Bouttier. It was a major 
irony that the Frenchman should be re- 
tired on his stool between the 12th and 
13th rounds because the vision of his 
left eye had been badly flawed by Mon- 
zon's thumb. A couple of instances of 
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BOXING contillllfil 


thumbing were discernible, and by the 
end of the I Oth round Bouttier was al- 
ready blinking confusedly out of his left 
eye. The irony lay in the fact that while he 
had full vision, he made poor use of it. 

Boutlier's European title had been 
won by controlled attacking. The em- 
phasis then was on the systematic ap- 
plication of an economical and impres- 
sively vigorous right cross and some re- 
inforcing skills — particularly a maturing 
left hook— that he had acquired on reg- 
ular study tours of gyms in the U.S. 
But on Saturday all that gave way to 
blind lunges, attempts to launch him- 
self, head down, through the violent am- 
bush of Monzon's long arms. His reg- 
ular reward was to find himself looking 
at the floor and seeing stars on it. The 
explanation of this haphazard impetu- 
osity was cruelly simple: Jean-Claude 
Bouttier, fighting for the big one in front 
of 35,000 of his own people, feeling their 
will welling up in the soft Paris night, 
was cripplingly overawed. At first the 
effect was to stun him into a condition 
close to paralysis. He listened to the in- 
troductions with his eyes closed and 
boxed the first two rounds like a som- 
nambulist, his lips moving nervously as 
if making a running commentary on a 
black dream. 

Monzon did not trouble to probe for 
targets. He walked in with the same un- 
hurried stride he uses on the street, and 
as he swung he had the air of a man 
who felt the only risk he ran was of 
being bored. When Boulticr's spirit reoe- 
eupied his body in the third round, the 
Argentine was obliged to show more con- 
cern. Even so, he took enough sharpish 
rights and firm left hooks to persuade 
many at ringside that it was Boutticr's 
round. There was probably only one oth- 
er, the ninth, that could be seen that 
way — but it is the sixth that will be re- 
membered. Through the fourth and fifth 
Monzon stood above Bouttier's groping 
crouch and slashed him with hooks, and 
when the bell sent them out again, the 
same pattern developed, with Bouttier 
staggering along the top rope as if it 
were the rail of a pitching ship. Then sud- 
denly Monzon was caught by a left hook 
that carried the weight of the French- 
man's thick shoulders, the leverage of 
his steadying legs. Monzon was hurt, 
perhaps in some slight danger, but his 
intimidating power of recovery was again 
immediately evident, and he came back 
to punish Bouttier painfully. Yet it was 


when trying a retaliatory punch that the 
weaker man reeled backward on hi s heels 
and. helped by a light blow from Mon- 
zon, took a mandatory eight count. As- 
tonishingly, Bouttier managed a further 
rally, shook Monzon before wrestling 
him to the floor, took another battering 
when the Argentine rose, and was still 
there throwing punches several seconds 
after the bell. That round should be pre- 
served in a war museum. 

Everything that followed had to be 
anticlimactic. It was, brutally so for the 
suffering Frenchman. But the fight went 
on until finally came the cryptic an- 
nouncement of retirement on the very 
brink of the 13th, a happening as star- 
tling as a splash of cold water. Bout- 
tier, the 27-year-old country boy who 
had been asked to bring back the cham- 
pionship France last held with Marcel 
Ccrdan in the 1940s, had quit on his 
stool. But. as they learned that there 
was to be a hospital examination on 
Monday to check the possibility of dam- 
age to the retina, few of his countrymen 
were inclined to condemn him. 

The physical harm that may have been 
done to Bouttier could be the lesser re- 
sult of the defeat. He is a warm, in- 
stantly engaging young man with the 
virile looks, intelligence and individu- 
alism to make him at once an idol of 
the masses. But he readily admits that 
he is deeply emotional, and no one can 
he sure about the effect on such a sen- 
sitive person of being thrust beyond his 
limitations. There were hints of a mount- 
ing awareness of his situation as he pre- 
pared to meet Monzon, and at the weigh- 
in one could almost see him contract 
under the clamping pressure. That rit- 
ual was conducted in a tiny, cheaply or- 
nate cinema in the foothills of Mont- 
martre. The place, smelling of worn car- 
pels and disinfectant, was crowded on 
the one side by fans and temporary fu- 
gitives from the streetside cafes, on the 
other by promoters and agents from all 
over the world who had come with their 
stockyard gaze to scrutinize Bouttier. The 
tension that showed then was multiplied 
as he walked toward the bright square 
of the ring later that day. On that sec- 
ond occasion his eyes were moist. 

He was moved too much by the 
thought of what he was about to do. 
Equally, in the future Jcan-Claudc Bout- 
tier may be moved too much, too hurt- 
fully by the knowledge of what he can- 
not do. end 
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swimming Jerry Kirshenbaum 


C hester Jastremski, M.D., was 
clutching the gutter of Indi- 
ana University's Royer Pool, rest- 
ing between laps, when Larry Bar- 
bierc, an Indiana backstrokcr, 
bobbed up in the next lane. “Hey. 
old man, why don't you give up?" 
he said. "Vou'H never make it." 
Then, with a splash, he was gone. 

"I get a lot of ribbing from the 
younger guys," Jastremski said lat- 
er. “It's all in good clean fun. ' 
Grimacing, he added: “I know 
Larry meant every word of it." 

Whether Chet Jastremski, mak- 
ing another comeback at 31, is 
really too old will be at least part- 
ly resolved at the U.S.OlympicTri- 
als in Chicago in August. Mean- 
while, for a family man and doc- 
tor, he seems remarkably at home 
among the younger swimmers in j 
the Indiana pool, few of whom 
were more than 8 or 9 back when I 
he was the world's best breast- 
stroker. One way he has ingratiated him- 
self is by offering his juniors free med- 
ical advice. His motives arc not entirely 
selfless. "The main thing I’ve taught 
them is what to do if I should have a 
heart attack,” he says. 

Perhaps an even greater liability than 
his age is that Jastremski has had so lit- 
tle time in recent years for competitive 
swimming. Besides his degree from In- 
diana's medical school, he has acquired 
a wife and three children. He has also 
served four years as an Army doctor, a 
hitch that will end Sept. 15. One brief 
respite from these worldly cares came 
in 1968 when Jastremski, then 27 and 
with only two months of training, made 
the U.S. Olympic team as an alternate, 
went to Mexico but did not get a chance 
to swim. 

Anxious for a different ending this 
time, Jastremski has allowed nearly five 
months for training. Clad in a 10-year- 
old swimsuit, he reported in early March 
to his old coach at Indiana, James E. 
(Doc) Counsilman, who provided him 
with a supply of noseclips; the latter 
are a Jastremski trademark, something 
he continues to wear partly to prevent 
sinus headaches but mainly, he admits, 
"out of habit." Jastremski has been 
working hard ever since, the bantering 
about his age merely a cover for his de- 
termination. "I'm not just training to 



Dr. Chet Jastremski is a creaking 
31, but he wants to go to Munich 

The old man 
and the poo! 


make the Olympic team again." he says. 
"My goal is a gold medal at Munich. I 
honestly believe I can do it. I wouldn't 
be trying if I didn't." 

Winning an Olympic gold medal is 
something no swimmer his age has ever 
done. Duke Kahanamoku won one for 
the U.S. in the 1920 Games on his 30th 
birthday, while Australia's Dawn Fraser 
was 27 when she enjoyed her last Olym- 
pic triumph in 1964. The oldest Amer- 
ican sw immers to earn gold medals since 
World War II were Bill Smith and Wal- 
ly Ris, teammates in 1948. Both were 
24. It is a measure of the odds Jastrem- 
ski now defies that when he went to Mex- 
ico in '68, he was already four years 
older than anybody else on the U.S. 
team. 

If this were simply a case of Olympic 
fever, one would expect Jastremski. be- 
ing a doctor, to be the first to detect 
the symptoms. Instead, encouraged by 


the rather cavalier way he made 
the U.S. team four years ago, he 
challenges the most widely held 
assumptions about swimming. 
"Physiologically, there's no rea- 
son why a person can't sw im bet- 
ter at 31 than at 23," he says. 
“Sw imniing is 90 ’ , psychological. 
It's a matter of building mental 
barriers and then breaking them." 

Counsilman, while more cau- 
tious, shares his optimism. "The 
odds are probably against Chet," 
he says, "but it's not impossible. 
In other sports a Willie Mays or 
a Johnny Unitas or a Ken Rose- 
wall can go on because theirs are 
I sports of skill. Swimming involves 
P skill, loo, but it's primarily a sport 
of endurance. Of course, in the- 
ory. endurance also improves with 
age. Some of those marathon run- 
ners are pretty old. The only def- 
I inite reason older athletes keep 
going in other sports is that they 
can make their livings at it." 

Whatever toll the years may otherwise 
exact, there is little question atom Ja- 
stremski's motivation. One incentive is 
that breaststroke times have not im- 
proved as much as those in the other 
strokes; Jastremski's last world record 
in the 200 meters, set eight years ago. is 
only 4.7 seconds slower than Brian Job’s 
current mark of 2:23.5. Then, too, Ja- 
stremski hopes to bcnc/it from new wrin- 
kles in technique and training. Finally, 
he is uncommonly industrious in prac- 
tice. "Chet is the hardest-working guy 
out there," says Steve Rorowski, Indi- 
ana's assistant coach. “He's a perfec- 
tionist even in workouts." Jastremski not 
only refuses to resort to shortcuts in prac- 
tice, he takes a dim view of those who 
do. "I just hate it when guys cut cor- 
ners," he says. "I guess it’s irrational 
of me, but it really bothers me.” 

An Olympic gold medal is the only 
major prize in swimming to have elud- 
ed Jastremski. His frustrations began in 
1956 w hen, as a 15-year-old from a blue- 
collar neighborhood in Toledo, he hoped 
to make the Olympic team, only to be 
disqualified at the trials because he had 
executed an improper turn. In I960, by 
now a member of the dynasty Coun- 
silman was building at Indiana, he was 
left off the team when for some reason 
the selectors chose to fill only two of the 
continued 
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Six facts you won’t read in an ad 
for any other steel belted radial tire. 

1 THE PIRELLI CINTURATO CN-75 IS THE ONLY A BEFORE THE CN-75 WAS INTRODUCED, WE 

TIRE TO USE-TR AC-STEEL 2 1 "STEEL CORDS TT ROAD TESTED IT FOR OVER A MILLION 

COMPRISED OF A VIRTUALLY UNHEARD OF MILES. TO BE SURE WE COULD GUARANTEE YOU 

NUMBER OF STEEL FILAMENTS. AT LEAST 40,000. 


In the Cinturato steel belted radial, each steel cord is 
made up of 2 1 individual filaments. 

We know of no other tire that uses that many. Although 
they should. 

Because the more filaments of steel used in a cord, the 
greater the directional flexibility of the tire. 

Or to put it in layman’s terms, you get better traction, 
better handling and a more comfortable ride. 

2 THE CN-75 IS THE ONLY TIRE TO COMBINE 
THE STRENGTH AND PROTECTION OF STEEL 
WITH THE EFFORTLESS HANDLING AND QUIET 
COMFORT OF TEXTILE. 

Because of its unique combination of “Trac-Steel 2 1” 
and rayon, the Pirelli Cinturato has handling and comfort 
characteristics not usually associated with steel belted tires. 

This unique combination enables the Cinturato to 
corner, maneuver and grip the road like the treads of a tank. 

Yet ride smoothly and silently. Without harshness. 
Without hum. Without vibration. On any surface. At 
any speed. 

3 THE CN-75 IS THE ONLY TIRE THAT WAS NOT 
ONLY DESIGNED FOR AMERICAN CARS, IT 
WAS "TUNED" TO THEM. 

Like many other steel belted radials, the Cinturato was 
designed for American car suspensions. 

But then we at Pirelli put the Cinturato through a 
performance test. For over a million miles. Under all kinds 
of driving conditions. 

We tested our tire on American roads. On virtually 
every class of American car. From the mini cars to the 
luxury cars to the high performance jobs. 

Every aspect of the tire was tested. And if anything 
needed improving along the way, we improved it. 

Before we introduced it to you. 


Now don’t think that every car we tested got 40,000 
miles. Some only got 30,000. Some got over 50,000. (When 
you test under conditions as tough as we did there are 
bound to be variations.) 

But we are sure we can guarantee you at least 40,000 miles. 
And there’s something else different about Pirelli’s guarantee. 

While we strongly recommend that you check your 
front end, and do a few other things every 6,000 miles or so 
(for your own safety ), we won’t cancel your guarantee if you 
don't. As long as any problem is unrelated to a vehicle defect. 

In other words, we didn’t just guarantee our tire and 
hope you wouldn’t read the fine print. 

EVER Y SINGLE CN-75 IS COMPLETELY X-RAY 
INSPECTED. AFFORDING US 100% QUALITY 

CONTROL. 

We at Pirelli have been making radials for over 20 years, 
and we know that a steel belted radial is very difficult to make. 

So we don't take any chances. 

Each CN-75 is X-rayed. 100%. 

Because we know that even if the slightest thing is 
wrong with the tire, the effect it could have on a car will be 
more than slight. 

6 THE PIRELLI CINTURATO CN-75 NEVER HAS 
TO BE ROTATED. 

If you keep your car in reasonably good shape, tires 
properly inflated and wheels balanced, Pirelli Cinturatos 
will wear evenly. 

The reason is that Cinturatos are so precisely built that 
it makes uneven wear virtually impossible. 

So there’s no need to rotate them. 

See if any tire company will tell you that about their tire. 
Or, for that matter, any of the 
other things we’ve mentioned. 





SWIMMING continued 


three spaces available for breaststrokers. 

It was Jastremski's further misfortune 
to have enjoyed his greatest triumphs 
between Olympics. His best year was 
1961 when he broke every breaststroke 
record possible, lowering the 200-meter 
mark during one six-week stretch by al- 
most seven seconds. Employing a short 
but powerful pull and a quick leg ac- 
tion, he revolutionized the stroke, which 
had previously been swum with a wid- 
er, more stylized technique. 

Briefly retiring following his gradu- 
ation from Indiana in 1963, Jastremski 
took time off from his medical studies 
to qualify for the ”64 Olympics, improv- 
ing his own 200-meter record in the 
trials. “Then I showed off in training 
camp,” he recalls. “I worked hard, my 
times were great and I felt terrific. All of a 
sudden I was tired. 1 was in good shape 
but I had no sprinting ability.” Jastrem- 
ski settled for a bronze medal at Tokyo, 
a disappointment almost equaled in 
1968 when he did not swim at Mexico 
City even though he outperformed the 


other U.S. breaststrokers in training. 

Jastremski tries to shrug off his Olym- 
pic misfortunes. "There are two ways 
of looking at it," he says. "One is that 
the best in the world doesn’t always win 
at the Olympics. He just might not be 
up that day. The other is that the best 
in the world is the guy who responds to 
pressure and wins the big one. Since 
I’ve never won it, I subscribe to the 
first view.” 

If he really subscribed to that view, 
Jastremski might never have set his sights 
on Munich. Last November, while as- 
signed to the U.S. Military Academy hos- 
pital, he began swimming during lunch 
hours at the West Point pool. When 
the Army granted his request for time 
off in order to train for the Olympics, 
Major Jastremski moved his family to 
Bloomington, Ind., settling in a neigh- 
borhood of S40,000 split-levels called 
Sherwood Oaks. Sue Jastremski framed 
her husband’s bronze medal from '64 
and hung it in the family room. Jastrem- 
ski cringed. "Sue thinks it’s nice,” 


he says, "but I’m partial to gold.” 

Jastremski plans to go into general 
practice in Bloomington following his 
discharge. Meanwhile, his own case 
sounds like something out of Today's 
Health. When he arrived in Bloomington 
he weighed 192 pounds, 25 more than 
in his undergraduate days. He plunged 
into Counsilman's regimen of 11, 000- 
plus yards a day, which is double the mea- 
ger three miles or so Indiana swimmers 
logged during Jastremski’s era. The 
greater distance so exhausted him that 
he has been sleeping at least 12 hours a 
day ever since. 

"After workouts I feel like this,” Ja- 
stremski says, hunching his shoulders 
in imitation of a stooped old man. "The 
hard part is finding time to spend with 
my kids. Sometimes I collapse on the 
floor and they climb on me. They think 
I'm playing with them.” 

As these grueling practices went on, 
Jastremski’s weight dropped to 176 
pounds. He continued to work on tech- 
nique, particularly his kick. ‘Tve still 
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New personal-size Mercury Montego’s ride rated better 
than our competitor^ best selling full-size can v 




Mercury Montego MX Brougham. Options shown: 

Vinyl roof, appearance protection group, bodyside molding, luxury wheel covers, whitewall tires. 


got a stronger pull than other breast- 
strokers,” he says. "If I can get my kick 
anywhere near theirs, I think I can beat 
anybody." To measure his progress Ja- 
stremski went to California last month 
to compete in a meet that was a far cry 
from the Olympics. It was the short- 
course championships of the AAU mas- 
ter’s program, one designed for oldtimers 
in swimming — those over 25. 

The meet was held on a windswept 
hilltop in San Mateo. The blustery 
weather, while not conducive to fast 
times, failed to diminish the enthusiasm 
of children who stood at poolside fran- 
tically cheering on their parents, the exact 
reverse of what one finds at ordinary 
meets. There were a number of other ex- 
collegiate stars on hand, but few were 
in serious training, prompting Jastremski 
to say: "I’m just swimming against the 
clock here, not the competition.” Hav- 
ing reduced his time in the 200-yard 
breaststroke from 2:30 in March to 2:18 
more recently, he hoped for 2:15 at 
the San Mateo meet, still a long way 


from Job's American record of 2:02.36. 

His progress was, for the moment, 
stalled. Entered in the 30-to-34 age 
group, Jastremski easily won both the 
100 and 200, but his time in the latter 
was 2:18. Nonetheless he pronounced 
the trip a success: "The important thing 
was getting the chance to compete be- 
fore crowds again and to learn to pace 
myself." 

Jastremski returned late one night 
from California, and the next morning 
was at the Indiana pool for a full work- 
out. After lunch he relaxed with Sue in 
their paneled family room. Kelly Ja- 
stremski, 4, and Andrea, 2 Vi, were tak- 
ing a nap in their bunk bed while 9- 
month-old Ted played on the floor next 
to Lance, the family’s German shepherd. 
Sue Jastremski, a pretty, bespectacled 
woman with closely cropped brown hair, 
spoke of her husband’s Olympic am- 
bitions. "At first 1 was like everybody 
else,” she said. “1 thought Chet was 
too old. I went along with him because 
1 love Bloomington and it meant we 


could leave West Point earlier. But now 
I really think he can do it.” 

Chet let the subject drop until later 
that afternoon when he and Sue were 
out for a drive in the rich farmland south 
of Bloomington. "I didn't know you 
thought I was too old, Sue,” he said in 
a wounded tone. "I told you,” she said. 
"You must not have been listening, 
babes." 

The next important entry on Jastrem- 
ski's schedule is this week’s Santa Clara 
(Calif.) International meet. He also plans 
to take his family on a motoring trip 
through the Western U.S., but that will 
be, he pointedly says, "after the Olym- 
pics.” Should he fail to make the team 
he would return to the U.S. Military 
Academy for his last few weeks of Army 
duty. But never mind that. When Ja- 
stremski recently advised a friend, "You 
can reach me at West Point in August," 
it did not mean he had suddenly lost 
faith. By chance, the U.S. swimming 
team will be training at West Point be- 
fore it leaves for Munich. end 



Official results of blindfold test show 
ride of our new personal-size Mercury 
rated superior by almost two to one. 

We said it, and now we've proved it. 

Mercury Montego is the personal-size car 
with the ride of a bigear. 

We asked 100 car owners to compare 
Montego’s ride to the ride of a more expensive car 
almost a foot longer. 

To ensure absolute fairness, we had 
£ Iglplk Nationwide Consumer Testing Institute 
fPw'li conduct the test. 

\ J Result: Montego’s overall ride 
• v <i w was rated superior overwhelmingly. By 

almost two to one— 60 for Montego, 31 for the 
full-size car, with nine people undecided. 

(You can examine the results in full detail. 
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Station, N.Y. 10036.) 

How can the personal-size Montego give you 
a better ride than a full-size more expensive car? 

Because it's a Mercury. 
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They brought William S. Farish Ill's 
Bee Bee Bee back to stall No. 4 in the 
Pimlico paddock right after he won the 
97th running of the Preaknessand S 1 37.- 
000. They patted him and checked him 
over, took off his equipment and made 
him feel comfortable, and then led him 
away, to applause, to his barn. 

Six minutes later, another horse is led 
into stall No. 4. He has made SI, 200 so 
far in 1972, eaten about that much worth 
of food, has been offered for sale at 
S3.000 with no takers, and is named 
I'm Irving. Irvin David's I’m Irving. 

He is a bay 6-year-old. by Etonian 
out of Chalvedele, bred at Fountainhead 
Farm in Kentucky, presently residing 
in Forest Hill, Md., trained by Ray Mik- 
konen, with Jockey Dale Gress in the 
irons today, under 109 pounds, wearing 
black and white silks, 6 to I in the morn- 
ing line for the ninth race, a handicap 
for 3-year-olds and upward who have 
run for a claiming price of S3,500 or 
less since Aug. 31, 1971. 

I'm Irving has won one race in his 
life, and that was two years ago when 
he beat Mr. Lish and Where It's At in 
a hard drive. But things are looking up 
again. A week ago, at 46 to I, I'm lr- 
\ing finished second in a race similar to 
this one. He was trailing by 21 lengths — 
or "1 hints," as they always say around 
the Maryland tracks — but he only got 
beat two linnts. Everybody screamed. 
"Here comes Irving!” 

Well, maybe things aren't looking up, 
after all. Right after the Preakness, just 
as I'm Irving came into the paddock, it 
started pouring outside. Cats and dogs. 
And I'm Irving is no friend of Jupiter 
Pluvius. "Someone just spits on the track 
and he doesn't want to run; Irving is 
not too crazy about mud,” Irvin Myers 
says, neatly glossing over the fact that 

niOJO .RAPMS BY JOHN IACONO 

A picture of contentment after another loss: 
David Heft), I'm Irving and Mikkonen. 



up to now Irving does not seem to be 
too crary about any surface known to 
man or beast. Irvin Myers has an in- 
terest in I'm Irving that is largely sen- 
timental. and along with bis friend, Irvin 
David, more or less lent his first name 
to the horse. They added the “g” for ef- 
fect. and to help I'm Irving's popularity 
if ever he ran in New York. 

Irvin David, who bred the horse and 
then registered it in his wife's name, gives 
a friend S6 and tells him to buy a com- 
bination ticket on the horse. They put the 
saddle on Irving, and blinkers, although 
Irving does not care for them and makes 
these feelings known. Irving likes to look 
around when he is running. Since the 
blinkers make it impossible for him to 
see out the sides he prefers to stay in 
last place so that he can see everything 
unfold in front of him. With Irving, get- 
ting there is half the fun. 

Despite these eccentricities, several 
people love I'm Irving. He is the only 
horse racing for I rv David. He is the only 
horse I rv Myers has ever named. He is the 
only horse Ray Mikkonen trains. Dale 
Gress averages riding only a couple of 
mountsaday. I'm Irving means every bit 
as much to the two Irvins as, say. Bee Bee 
Bee docs to William S. Farish III. At 33, 
Mr. Farish is by Humble Oil out of Sears 
Roebuck, bred to Du Pont. The two Ir- 
vins are pharmacists. If people cared only 
for horses like Bee Bee Bee, there 
wouldn't be any racetracks. 

Each year there are 25,000 thorough- 
bred foals registered in the U.S. There 
are at least 200.000 owners and com- 
parable numbers of jockeys and trainers 
and exercise boys and girls. There are 
even more bettors, and there are 750,000 
races run every year to give the bettors 
a chance to catch up after the daily dou- 
ble at Tropical on Jan. I. 

Very few of these races are the qual- 
ity of the Preakness. Almost all of them 
are like the race after the Preakness. 
"But we need the Preakness. We need 

continued 




Med I'm Irving, a racehorse of 
modest talent (one win in his six 
years ) who is regarded by the 
Baltimore pharmacist who owns him, 
Irvin David, as the best medicine 
any man could have 
by FRANK DEFORD 
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the races like that,” Irv David said ear- 
lier in the afternoon, munching on a crab 
cake. Because it was Preakness Day, he 
could not get a seat, even though his 
horse was running. "Without the Preak- 
ness, without Riva Ridge, without a star 
there's no show. It’s the stars that pay 
to clean up this place and paint the barns 
where Irving stays,” David continued. 

But the opposite applies. Racing needs 
all the I’m Irvings and the people who 
own I’m Irvings. Certainly, it needs a last 
race, which always has a high per capita 
handle, for the same reason that the last 
lifeboat off the ship is always crowded. 
As the two Irvins reached the paddock, 
many others in the crowd were working 
their way to the exits, but not to leave. 
There, at the gates, you can pick up for 
free the discarded tout sheets — Ad Tab, 
Jack’s Little Green Card, Clocker Law- 
ton and so forth — that were commanding 
a dollar sale price just a few races before. 
Invariably, the comment next to the last 
race selections on these cards is go home 
a winner. This day, sadly, not one of the 
tip sheets viewed I’m Irving as the vehicle 
for this happy ending. 

Irvin Myers, 57, tall and gregarious, a 
native Baltimorean, ran the Hilltop Phar- 
macy, catty-cornered to the Pimlico far 
turn, for a decade, until I960. He met a 
lot of racing people at his luncheonette 
there, and began servicing the Pimlico 
first-aid room. He still does, although 
now he is employed by the state de- 
partment of health. Everybody at Pim- 
lico knows Dr. Irv Myers; he just en- 
joys hanging around the place and talk- 
ing with horsemen; he seldom bets. When 
Irving finished second at 46 to I, he fig- 
ured in a SI, 083 cxacta, but Dr. Myers 
only picked up a few bucks olT a S6 com- 
bination ticket. 

"When 1 started at Hilltop, I was like 
a novice, a neophyte, you might say,” 
he explains. "I was very gullible. If I’d 
been a gambler. I’d been out of busi- 
ness that first season. Every race, with 
eight horses, I had nine tips — everyone 
in the field and an added starter. But if 
you arc born and raised in a candy store, 
you never eat candy." 

Still another reason why Dr. Myers 
does not bet hardly anything on I’m Ir- 
ving is that he has absolutely no faith 
in him. "Irving is docile until you start 
to take him to the track," he says. "Then 
he’ll snap at you. Irving will only run 


when he feels like it. There's nothing any- 
one can do. He’s spindly-legged, too. 
People ask me, how does he run? I say: 
'Horribly.' He won’t even be blowing 
when he comes back from most races. 
But you never know. That last time out, 
look, he’s 21 linnts back when he de- 
cides he wants to run, and he just gets 
beat. Listen, when he wants to, Irving 
comes on like buster’s gang.” 

With his son Leo, who at 13 is already 
taller than he is, Ray Mikkonen looks 
over I'm Irving in the paddock. Ray 
was a good steady rider on the Mary- 
land circuit for years. He is in galoshes, 
but he has no raincoat over his sports 
coat and slacks. He does wear a hat, so 
presumably he is bald. Nobody wears 
hats for any other reason anymore. 

Irv David likes Mikkonen. "He’s from 
the old school. He takes pride in what 
he does,” he says. Ray used to be known 
as The Fighting Finn, and he still speaks 
with a slight Scandinavian accent. With 
his earnings as a jockey from the good 
years — he won a stakes once with an 85- 
to-1 shot named Guardian II — Mikko- 
nen bought a farm in Forest Hill, north- 
east of Baltimore, where he boards and 
cares for horses. He currently has 56 on 
the premises, but Irving is the only one 
he trains, the only one he races. He 
brought him down to Pimlico earlier that 
day in a van. There is no stall space avail- 
able on the grounds for cheap claimers 
belonging to one-horse stables. 

Mikkonen tells the groom to turn his 
horse around so that he is facing in, 
away from the crowd that is lined up 
around the paddock. Hardly has he done 
that when the Baltimore Colt marching 
band and a w hole drum and bugle corps 
begins to traipse right through the oth- 
er side of the paddock. They have been 
out in the infield, playing Maryland, My 
Maryland for the Preakness, and now' 
that the big race is over and it is be- 
ginning to rain, somebody just sends 
them right through the paddock. Irving 
stares over the top of his stall at the 
marchers, but accepts the intrusion calm- 
ly. However, next to him. No. 3, Anzio 
Blue, the favorite, kicks his stall in dis- 
tress, and No. 7, a long shot named 
River Abroad, reacts even more violent- 
ly. There are a lot of signs posted ex- 
plaining that only owners, trainers and 
authorized personnel arc permitted in 
the paddock, but when it is just $3,500 


claimers, a different set of rules apply. 

Irv David looks over at the drum and 
bugle corps and shakes his head. "That’s 
terrible," he says in disgust. "Don’t they 
care for the horses? These are our hors- 
es. They’re just like Preakness horses to 
us. A man could have his life tied up in 
a thing like this." 

The ninth race is for a purse of 
S6.000 — S3.600 to the w inner, SI ,320 for 
second, $720 for third, S360 for fourth. 
It costs about S7.000 a year nowadays 
just to train, feed, van and otherwise 
care for a horse, any horse — Bee Bee 
Bee or I’m Irving. Horses eat the same 
no matter how fast they run. 

Irvin David, who describes himself as 
the only Jew in the world with five Bap- 
tist grandchildren, got into racing be- 
cause he used to sell an owner "photo- 
finish pills" at his pharmacy, the Manor 
on North Point Boulevard. These are 
pills to help calm you. The tense man 
was a roofing contractor, and the one 
reliable horse he owned was named Cha- 
lamoor. In 1957 Irv happened to read 
that a sister of Chalanioor was up for 
auction at the Kentucky fall sales. He 
tried to get the roofer to bid on her, 
and when he wouldn’t, David decided 
to buy her himself "out of spite.” The 
roofer said: "Go ahead, dummy, go 
broke.” 

Irvin was planning to get married and 
couldn't afTord both the trip to Ken- 
tucky and the horse, so he authorized a 
friend who was going to the sales to bid 
up to $1,000. Soon Irvin was out $800. 
The only guarantee he got was that the 
horse was not blind, and when Irvin 
saw her, he shuddered. "Oy, vey,” he 
says, "she looked like a toy.” She was 
so fragile that, at first, nobody would 
risk trying to break her. Irvin named 
her Chalvedclc, taking the first syllable 
of Chalamoor and tacking on various 
family initials. "I was prepared to stay 
in the game two, three races," he says. 

Chalvedclc shot holes in this schedule. 
Irvin David is still in the game, although 
sometimes it seems that he is really not 
in racing, just in something that hap- 
pens to involve his beloved Chalvedele. 
If Chalvedclc bowled or did needlepoint, 
Irvin David would gel into that to ac- 
commodate her. There is a dreamy, sec- 
ond-reel quality about Chalvedele. Dr. 
David almost broke the bank with her 
the first lime he picked up the dice, and 

continued 
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In the ninth race at 
Pimlico on May 20, 
I'm Irving (No. 4) 
demonstrated his 
largely unknown 
competitiveness by 
going head and head 
for the lead. His dam, 
Chalvedele, who is now 
nursing another 
champion, would have 
been proud. 







even now he spins those golden mem- 
ories of her and dreams of the time when 
one of her sons or daughters will make 
it all come true again, only better yet. 

A substantial number of thorough- 
breds never make it to the races. Many 
others — particularly those that cost 
S800 — never win. Chalvedele was never 
out of the money as a 2-year-old, and 
at three was one of the better fillies in 
the country. She made close to S70.000 
for Dr. David and ran in the best fe- 
male races in the land. Many men spend 
a lifetime in racing and never once get 
a horse that rewards them so. 

In his wallet Irv still carries the clipping 
which reports that “Irvin David’s Chal- 
vedele” will race in the Triple Crown 
for fillies. He can recall these races as if 
they were on yesterday’s card, and Chal- 
vedele’s antagonists — Berio, Airman’s 
Guide, Irish Jay, Rash Statement — be- 
come mythic creatures. It is as if the 
greatness in all the strains came to flow- 
er only in that spring of 1960. All the 


other fillies of all the other years were 
pale imitations. 

Irvin David’s Chalvedele. How many 
other things does a man ever own where 
he can put the apostrophe "s” after his 
name and attach style and dignity to 
himself? Bill Smith’s Lincoln? Nothing. 
Dana Jones’ Whirlpool? Harry Brown’s 
Chris-Craft? Just tacky and acquisitive. 
Not even something like Tom Yawkey’s 
Red Sox and Leonard Tose’s Eagles has 
the kind of fine ring to it that comes with 
a horse, with Irvin David’s Chalvedele, 
or even with Irvin David’s I’m Irving. 

Dr. David still can itemize every move 
his filly made that glorious season of 
1960. She is looking Irish Jay in the 
eye, matching strides with Airman’s 
Guide, she is moving up, making her 
run, refusing to quit. Irvin David’s Chal- 
vedele was second in the Mother Goose, 
fourth in the Coaching Club Oaks. “ is 
everything all right, Mr. David?’ ‘How 
many in your party, Mr. David?’ The 
racing secretary himself used to come 


by in New York to ask,” Irv says. ‘‘And, 
oh, they would all call us. My little but- 
terball turned out to be one of the best 
of her generation, and they would all 
call us to get her to run. ‘Will you run 
Chalvedele here, Mr. David?’ ‘Chalve- 
dele at Delaware, Mr. David?’ They 
would call us all the time. 

‘if we hadn’t gone up against Air- 
man’s Guide in the Black Eyed Susan, 
there wouldn’t have been a race. And 
what a race she gave her, all the way. 
Then in the Mother Goose, we were 
the one who went out and challenged 
Irish Jay, which set it up for Berio to 
win. You don’t remember Berio? That 
just shows you how much you know. 
She’s been called the best of her gen- 
eration. Mr. duPont owned her. The 
greatest compliment ever paid me is that 
duPont himself came over to the stable 
just to look at Chalvedele. He came all 
that way just to look at her.” 

Irvin changed riders after that race. 
Bill Hartack replacing Bobby Corle for 
continued 


Introducing the Ckinditioning-Groom System for Men 

Even after spraying twice for extra hold your hair still feels soft and natural 


New Conditioning-Groom System 



Want more hold from your hair spray . . . 
without stiffness? Try New Vaseline® 
Hair Spray & Conditioner. Simply fol- 
low this daily grooming system: 

1. Spray New 'Vaseline’ Hair Spray & 
Conditioner all through your hair. 

2. Massage hair and scalp briskly. 

3. Style hair any way you want. 

4. Now spray a second time for extra 
control. 

Notice how your hair still feels natural 
...looks soft. ..even after spraying 
twice for extra hold. 



Why hair feels soft and natural: 

First, ‘Vaseline’ Hair Spray & Condi- 
tioner has a special conditioning agent 
— Viratol®. 


Second, this formula is sprayed 
through a new actuator system for a 
more even, less sticky hold. 

Spray System Test 



On sensitive, electro- 
cardiogram paper, you 
can see the difference. 
A leading hair spray 
delivers large droplets 
that can run and make 
hair stiff or sticky. 


But New 'Vaseline' Hair 
Spray & Conditioner 
delivers a superfine, 
concentrated mist to 
leave hair holding soft 
and natural . . . instead 
of stiff or sticky. 


Vaseline* and Viratol* are reglste 
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Every time a touring pro 
tees up a Titleist, he is, in 
effect, saying, “Here's 
the greatest golf hall you 
can play." 
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(The 1 972 tour results to date) 


Sira Crosby National 

Tucson Open 
San Diego open 
PGA Seniors 
Hawaiian Open 

United Air l inns -Carona Open 
Phoenix Open 

Jackie Gleason InverraryClassiC 
Bob Hope Desert Classic 
Dora I Eastern Open 
f lor ida Citrus Open tnvfl 
Jacksonville Open 

g reater New Orleans Open 
•eater Greensboro Open 
Masters 

Magnolia Classic 
Monsanto Open 
Tournament of Champions 
Tallahassee Open 
Byron Nelson Classic 
Houston International Inviiational 
Colonial National Invitational 
Maumelle Open Invitational 
Danny Thomas Memphis Oassc 
Shreveport Classic 


PRIZE MONEY 

S 124373 
133.990 
149993 
' ■ ■■■ 
37935 
199.970 
19991 
124 973 
259923 
144 990 
144 367 
149981 
124 977 
124 981 
■''■""-i 

179549 
36247 
149984 
164 999 
74 968 
124 011 
124970 
124 974 
24 994 
174977 


TITLEIST 

S 91319 
796 4? 
135909 
134817 
25457 
161 171 
11353 
101.945 
127346 
116.695 
73 910 
126857 
100348 
53389 
158770 
98566 
28205 
129 775 
113866 
h.M 
95252 
115 535 
76457 
18560 
92931 
22541 


MacGREGOR 

S <3.089 
33535 
6225 


13.472 
94 527 
15 294 
39552 


42983 

2001 

6321 

31200 

498 

6912 

3431 

2510 

5000 

5039 


567 

5640 

6922 

'607 

42.896 

8.477 

10.350 

770 


1936 

1.000 

5.574 

13.693 


7.758 
5033 
3.770 
6 323 


OTHER 

S 17898 
16.361 
2227 
2.671 
8278 
16999 
5.482 
908 
14.284 


4795 

2.135 

12000 

5.413 

13.318 

2.147 

28684 


1.434 


Source Official ball count taken at tournament si 


Touring pros play golf for a living. They play to score as well as they can, win as much 
as they can. 

So, naturally, they’ll test every new golf ball thoroughly. 

And you can bet they'll choose the ball that will give them the most distance, 
be the most accurate and produce the best game of golf for them. 

Tournament after tournament, the Titleist golf ball is the overwhelming choice of 
the touring pros. Last year, Titleist won $3,000,000 more on tour than any other ball. 
And this year it's way ahead of last year’s record. Yet, no one is paid to play it. ^ 
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TUBE SOCKS 
. . . one size 


Spend the summer in foot comfort! 

WicLwcun 

SOCKS 


TUBES — The all-purpose sport sock: 

Everything you want for anything you do! 

Wigwam's wool content tubes assure last- 
ing comfcrt and long wear. They're com- 
pletely cushioned from toe to true rib top; 
hold their shape through countless wash- 
ings and wearings. In solid white, or choice 
of 12 colored-top stripe patterns. 

AWARD — Worn and endorsed by Billy 
Casper. Soft, luxurious, cushion-foot 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h sock of Creslan Acrylic and 
Nylon Color-coordinated with Casper's Palm 
Beach Slack collection. 

SUN & FUN —Shoe top height for maxi- 
mum sun tan. Patented tab prevents heel 
from slipping into shoe. Styles for men and 
women. 

1 

WIGWAM MILLS. INC., Sheboygan, Wisconsin 53081 

In Canada: Hanson Mills Lid., Prov. ol Quebec 
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the Coaching Club Oaks. Chalvedele was 
perfectly placed coming into the stretch, 
and Dr. David started to prepare him- 
self for the TV interview in the winner’s 
circle. "Momma always had one good 
run in her." he says, "and she was just 
going into it." Instead, as the chart says, 
she “weakened" and dropped back to 
fourth. It was 4:52, Saturday afternoon, 
June 25, I960 when the dream ended. 

Dr. David grimaces at the memory. 
“Her ankle swelled up. and we found 
out it was a hairline fracture. And with 
a fractured ankle, only one horse passed 
her in the stretch. The chart says she 
‘weakened.’ She had a broken ankle, 
and ‘weakened’ is what it will always 
say in the records. It was like after the 
Mother Goose when The New York 
Times headline said: rerlo beats 
chalvedele. Did we deserve that? Sure. 
Berio beat Chalvedele. but where was 
Cain Hoy? Where were King Ranch and 
Phipps? Chalvedele beat them." 

Chalvedele hung on for another three 
years after the Coaching Club, but the 
tracks stopped calling. Her fast season 
she made SI. 630 in nine starts; even I’m 
Irving docs better than that. Dr. David 
had one other horse for a while, a half- 
miler named Vcrlic (after his wife): but. 
of course, he still keeps Chalvedele for 
breeding. 

"New owners, they spring up like 
weeds — and then they're gone," he says. 
"How have I survived 15 years? Just 
wheeling and dealing. To tell you the 
truth, I've made more deals than a black- 
jack dealer in Las Vegas — no. let me 
think of a better line. You see, if you've 
got quality like Chalvedele, you can 
wheel and deal. I worked out an arrange- 
ment with a guy for hardwood flooring 
for Irving. My house needs painting, my 
downspouts arc falling down, I’m over 
here hustling crab cakes for lunch, but 
my horse has hardwood flooring." 

In the jockeys’ room. Dale Cress puts 
on his black silks with the Star of Da- 
vid outlined in white. ("Star of David. 
And Irvin David — get it?" Irvin Myers 
explains.) Grcss had watched the Prcak- 
ness on TV, and after the reruns he comes 
back to his locker and catches a smoke. 
He dresses right next to Braulio Bacza 
and Ron Turcotte, who rode the favor- 
ites in the big race, and the national 
press jams in around them. Gress weighs 
out as Bae/a and Turcotte change into 
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Adam's Apple. 1972 

(A do-it-yourself temptation) 

Ever wonder what the apple 
tasted like that started the whole 
man/woman thing back in 
Eden? Its a dnch your everyday 
Macintosh is pretty pallid by 
comparison. s 

Thinking about that one 
day. we got this wild idea. If we 
added an ounce orsoof Smirnoff 
to some good old unforbidden 
apple juice in a tall glass of ice. 
would thunder shake the earth? 
Lightning flash? No. actually, 
none of that happened. 

We did, however, discover 


a pretty swell drink. _ 

Adams Apple, is something of 
an over promise, but drink it in 
the right company and maybe 
you can make your own thunder 
and lightning. 

I leaves you breathless' 




Steel against Polysteel. Photo taken 
from TV commercial showing a full-size I 
'72 Dodge Monaco, 

with Custom Power Cushion Polysteel tires, 
running up and over hardened steel drill bits. 



STEEL AGAINST 
POLYSTEEL 

CUSTOM POWER CUSHION POLYSTEEL TIRE 


Early this Spring, in a parking 
lot in Los Angeles, onlookers 
watched the filming of a Polysteel 
tire demonstration. 

Forty carbon steel drill bits, 
size l%s"x 1254" were anchored in 
a fixed position, points-up, in pairs, 
in a special channel iron rig. 



A 4,200 lb. car, with a 160 lb. 
driver, equipped with new Goodyear 
Custom Power Cushion Polysteel 
tires, was driven over the drill bits, 
at a torturously slow speed of 1 to 
5 miles an hour— so that the sharp 
drill bits could push deeply into 
the treads. 

T\vo Polysteel tires— the left 
front and left rear — suffered this 
punishment for 14 separate runs 
over the bits. The Polysteel tires, 
with their treads cut and gouged, 
did not lose air. 

After the filming, the Polysteel 
tires were returned to Goodyear 
in Akron for engineering analysis. 
This set of tires was then sent 
to the Goodyear test track in San 
Angelo, Texas, and run for 100 miles 
at 70 m.p.h. Even after the test 
the tires showed no loss of air. 

The test was satisfactory. The 
film was edited into 60 and 30 
second commercials and broadcast 
on national television. 

Here are comments from some 
of the onlookers: 



Lela B. Jacoby : “I’ve always 
wondered whether these commer- 
cials were really for real. And it’s 
nice to be able to know that it is 
for real, and it’s a remarkable, in- 
credible test of a tire's endurance. 



Sherman Monahan: “When I 


saw it, I thought it was some kind 
of a put-on, until I went up and 
felt the thing. They've got to be 
some pretty good tires.” 



Jill Andrews: “/ couldn’t 
believe it. How come the tires 
didn’t pop?” 


The reason these Polysteel tires 
could take such punishment is 
under the tread. Two steel cord belts 
run circumferentially around the 
tire. The drill bits gouged the tread, 
but did not penetrate the belts. 

This combination of steel 
cord belts and polyester cord body 
gives the Custom Power Cushion 
Polysteel tire protection against 
penetration in the tread area, a 
resilient, smooth ride, and, long wear, 
Polysteel tires are made only 
by Goodyear. 



For additional facts on how 
Goodyear Polysteel tires performed 
on this and other torture demonstra- 
tions, write Goodyear, Dept. 791 A, 
Akron, Ohio 44316. 


GOODWYEAR 

Polysteel, Custom Power Cushion — T.M.'s Goodyeor Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


©Sony Corp. of America, visit our showroom, 714 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


The only time it sounds like 
other dock-radios is when it buzzes. 



If you're interested in 
the clock part of a clock- 
radio, theTFM-C720 has 
just about every conven- 
ience a digimatic radio 
can have. 

It has an automatic, 
24-hour time setting that 
goes off every morning, 
without having to be 
reset every night. 

It has a setting for a 
soft buzz or a loud buzz. 
So you can wake up to 
the volume of a “psst...”, 
ora "HEYYOU, GET 
OUT OF BED!” 

But you may prefer to 
wake up to the sound of 
the radio. So the TFM- 
C720 also has a special 
feature that automati- 
callywakesyouata 


slightly louder volume 
than the way you played 
it last night. 

Besides that, it has 
digital numbers. And 
because of a process 
called black lighting, 
they light upsomuch 
brighterthan most digital 
numbers thatyou can 
see them from across the 
room, or even through 
one, barely opened eye. 

But the best thing 
aboutthis digimatic is 
that it has a much better 
radio than you might 
expect to come with a 
clock. 

The radio’s FM/AM, 
all solid-state, and has 
integrated circuitry. 

It has 1.2 watts of maxi- 


mum output power; And 
it has a 3 V 2 " top-mounted 
speaker. 

TheTFM-C720even 
has a separate pillow 
speakerfor sound qual- 
ity you just can’t get 
through an earphone. 

Which means that 
without keeping every- 
body else up, you can 
actually get lulled to 
sleep by a respectable 
sounding concerto, ora 
reasonably undistorted 
Doors record. 

Why don’t you go 
listen tothlsdigimatic 
foryourself? 

After all, if you had a 
nicerradiotogetupto, 
maybe it would be a little 
nicertogetup. 


SONY’S *65.95' DIGIMATIC 




American Express 
Money Card. 

At 25,000 Mobil Service Stations 
You can use it to help clean your engine. 



their S250 custom suits for the trip back 
to New York. Then lie goes down to the 
paddock to talk with Ray Mikkoncn. 
Gress has ridden I’m Irving twice be- 
fore. so there is no need for detailed in- 
structions: he is aware that Irving likes 
to come from far back. 

The rain outside is torrential by now. 
and the track runs in little rivers. Gress 
shakes his head ruefully. He is a pleasant 
country boy from McConnellsburg, Pa., 
with heavy eyes and a prominent nose. 
He fractured his neck jumping a horse 
once on his father's farm, he fractured a 
hip galloping at Bowie, and the last time 
he fell, a few months ago in a race at Ti- 
monium, lie suffered amnesia. But Gress 
loves riding. His only regret is that his fa- 
ther wouldn't let him leave home earlier 
to go to the races. "I'd be better off now 
if he let me go when I first wanted to," lie 
says. Gress averages around 7 00 mounts 
a year, at about S30 a ride, before his 
agent takes out his 25' , and his valet gets 
his couple of bucks. 

But he is satisfied with his job and 
his living, and he has a lot of years left 
in it. Gress is naturally small and thin; 
lie is 5' 2" and strips at only 103 pounds. 
A lot of jockeys, particularly as they ma- 
ture. have to fight weight. If they go 
out to dinner and eat a normal meal, 
they excuse themselves, go to the men's 
room and stick a finger down their throat 
to make themselves throw up. Jockeys 
who must do that often learn just to 
will the food up after awhile. They can 
gag up their meals without the finger. 
They call it “bouncing.” A lot of jock- 
eys are perennially hungry and, accord- 
ingly, perennially ill-humored. 

But Dale Gress is filled and cheerful. 
The night before was his 27th birthday; 
he and his wife took a friend out for a 
party, and they went to a smorgasbord. 
Sticking to racetrack parlance, Gress 
says his friend "goes 180, maybe 200, 
but” — and he says this with great pride — 
“I ate much more than him.” 

Gress had three mounts this Preakness 
Day — the three cheapest races on the 
card. He rode in both ends of the daily 
double. "Then I got to hang around 
the jocks* room all day,” lie says, smil- 
ing, half-kidding. During the afternoon 
he would go out on the jocks' balcony 
in his terry-cloth robe and watch all the 
excitement of Preakness Day. "What I'd 
like to do. I'd like to go out into the in- 
field, watch the go-go girls, drink a cou- 
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You can use it to charge the 
price of a new battery. 

Or have an old battery re- 
charged. 

Buy tires, replace spark 
plugs, or change an oil filter. 

But best of all, it will fill your 


In clinical tests on hundreds of sufferers, 
it has now been proven that Anacin de- 
livers the same complete headache relief 
as the leading pain relief prescription. This 
advertisement in leading medical journals 
told the story. 

Anacin contains more of the specific 


tankwith Mobil Detergent Gaso- 
line. 

The American Express Money 
Card is accepted at more than 
25.000 Mobil stations. 

Visit your Mobil dealer as you 
discover America. 


medication doctors recommend most for 
pain than the leading aspirin, buffered 
aspirin, or extra strength tablet. 

Now you know that Anacin delivers the 
same complete headache relief as the 
leading pain relief prescription. Take 
Anacin* Tablets. 


News about headache relief 
you probably missed 

[unless you read medical magazines] 


I Reports From Sew Clinical Study 

Anacin relieves 
headache (mild tosmn) 

as effectively as the 

most widely prescribed 

I pain-relief comiKyund 

and costs patients much less 
. 


What doctors know that you should know 


The easy-to use fine camera. 
For weddings, graduations, 
vacations 



or just plain horsing around. 


A Minolta SR-T 101 is so easy to use, you'll capture 
all kinds of memories with it. Even silly ones. 

To set both shutter speed and lens opening you 
simply align two indicators in the viewfinder. So you 
never have to look away. A Minolta SR-T 101 lets you 
frame, focus, and adjust exposure without losing sight 
of your subject. 

The Minolta SR-T 101 starts around $310, depend- 
ing on normal lens. Minolta SR-T 100. about $2 50 

To find out just how easy fine photography can be, 
write to Minolta Corporation, 200 Park Ave. So., New 
York. N. Y. 10003. In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd , P.Q. 



a lactOrv-sealed ".V" tan. Minolta Jimn 
detects in workmanship and materials 

■Jpaid, securely packaged and including 


reflex c 

.00 “for 




Jock Ftcli is a fungous infection. 
It can become serious. 

It can keep coming l>ack even 
though you try all manner of 
"remedies," from baby powder 
to petroleum jell v. 

But you can get fast relief 
with Cruex the spray -on medi- 
cated powder specifically made 
to fight Jock Itch. 

Cruex soothes itchy, inflamed 
skin. Cushions against further 
irritation. And absorbs per- 


spiration (an important factor 
m tin- growth of Jock Itch fungi 
-tinea cruris). It- medication 
directly attacks susceptible 
fungi. And because you spray 
Cruex on. you can reach into 
hard-to-get-at places and avoid the 
sting or burn of rubbing, dab- 
bing. or smearing. So fight 
Jock Itch seriously (and hell) keep 
it from recurring) with cooling, 
soothing Cruex. Guaranteed to 
work or your money back. 


CRUEX. THE MEDICATED SPRAY 
SPECIALLY FORMULATED TO FIGHT JOCK ITCH. 



pie beers and eat some chicken, but that 
dumb agent of mine has got to go and 
put me up on a horse in the last race.” 

Cress slips on four pairs of goggles, 
which he'll flip down, one at a time, as 
the mud covers them, and when the pad- 
dock judge calls “Riders up!" Ray Mik- 
konen takes Cress’ boot and slips him 
up onto Irvin David’s I’m Irving. 

Irving ambles off toward the track. He 
does not seem, well, he does not seem 
involved. He never did get to the races 
as a 2-ycar-old, and he sat out another 
20 months when he had a bowed ten- 
don and had to have the nerves in his 
foot deadened. “All he did was eat and 
sleep," Irv Myers said. That was the 
time Irving liked the best. When they 
brought him back to action this Feb- 
ruary. they didn’t even give him a se- 
rious workout before his first race be- 
cause they were afraid it might be too 
much for him. 

In this comeback try, Irving fell 23 
linnts off the pace but closed with a 
rush and only lost by 15. He duplicated 
that next time out, and then twice in a 
row merely lost by nine linnts. Then 
came his second-place surprise. What 
everybody is anxiously awaiting is for 
I’m Irving to get in a close race, be- 
cause he has something called a “par- 
rot mouth,” which is like a large ov- 
erbite, or a weak chin if you are being 
uncharitable. His nose hooks right out 
there. "If there’s ever a question of a 
nose, we’re in," Irv Myers says. 

Irving is up to 12 to I by the time his 
people reach their seats. With the Prcak- 
ness over, all the bigwigs are gone and 
the track can let them have a box. The 
week before, when Irving took second, 
Irvin David couldn't even watch his 
horse run because he had to stay and 
work at the pharmacy. 

Now he watches Irving go into the 
gate and he puts a Salem in his mouth. 
Verlie tries to soothe him, for he is ob- 
viously very nervous: Irvin David’s I’m 
Irving is about to race. “I’ve bred the 
horse," he says. “He's my horse. You 
get to this point, you don't even care 
about the race. You just want him to 
come back all right. That’s all. You can 
count the money later if you win.” In 
the seventh race that day, the one be- 
fore the Preakness, the five horse, Jo- 
seph Kaplowitz’ Smokey Johnny, broke 
a leg at the 16th pole in the middle of 
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WHY SAFETY SELLS IN SWEDEN. 



Of all motorized 
countries, Sweden has 
the best safety record. 

Before a Swede 
can get a driver’s 
license, he not only has 
to pass a complicated 
driving test, but also a 
comprehensive medica 
examination. 

Cars are subject 
to spot inspections at 
any time. Cars found 
unsafe are taken off 
the road. 

Swedish road signs 
go to extremes. A 
thorough system of 
descriptive signs 
stretches from the 
middle of big cities to 
the middle of nowhere. 
The sign in the picture, 
for example, warns that 
the road dead-ends at 
a ferry dock. 

Obviously, Swedes 
are deeply committed 
to traffic safety. And 
they carry their 
commitment with them 
when they buy a car. 

This is one of the 
reasons Volvo comes 
equipped with four- 
wheel power disc 
brakes. 

Volvo is the only 
car in the world with 
a dual braking system 
that has three wheels 
on each circuit. If one 
circuit fails, you still 
have 80% of your 
braking power. 

Volvo was the 
first mass produced car 
to come equipped 
with three-point seat 
belts. 

Volvo, you see, 
didn't get to be the 
largest selling car in 
Sweden by accident. 

Volvo. 

We build them 
the way we build them 
because we have to. 


VOLVO 
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the stretch, right smack in front of the 
grandstand. The horse ambulance took 
away Joseph Kaplowitz’ Smokey Johnny 
and they shot him. Sometimes one, or 
both, of the Irvins will get in a car and 
drive the 45 minutes or so up to Mik- 
konen’s farm just to see I'm Irving, give 
him a sugar lump and make sure he is 
O.K. They just like to visit him occa- 
sionally, as you would anyone you care 
for. “I'm walking around with a dou- 
ble hernia," Irv David says, ‘‘and Ir- 
ving's had two operations at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania.” 

Dale Gress moves I’m Irving into the 
middle of the gate, slot No. 4. The rain 
has slackened off to a fine mist, but the 
track, sloppy all day, is now swampy. 
Nobody who knows Irving well believes 
he will cotton to it. ‘‘You don’t even 
need your binoculars for Irving until the 
backstretch," Irv Myers says. “He's easy 
to spot because he’s so far back. Then, 
if he decides he wants to run today, 
he'll start somewhere over there.” 

They’re in the gate. Dr. David lights 
another Salem as they break. And what's 
this? Everybody does a double take. Ir- 
vin David’s I'm Irving is third out of 
the gate, and as they go into the club- 
house turn, he is battling head and head 
for the lead with Leroy W. Boyer’s So- 
cial Curtesy. Nobody knows what to 
make of it. What has come over Irving? 
From down the way, a big voice, ap- 
parently belonging to a man who is de- 
termined to go home a winner, booms 
out: ‘‘Irvinggggg!” in much the same 
way as other people bellow "Play 
balllll!" right after the national anthem. 

Ray Mikkonen comes over and apol- 
ogizes. “He's doing the opposite of what 
I told him," he says, shaking his head 
dumfounded. Down the backstretch goes 
I'm Irving, still in the top flight, just off 
the pace set by Nicholas E. Rinaldi's 
Powder Peddler. At the ■? j,-, ths pole, Gress 
hits him and asks him to go after the lead- 
er in earnest. “Irvinggggg!" comes the 
cry. 

Well, to make a long story short, that 
was the end this day for I'm Irving. He 
just wasn't having any more. Gress had 
put him on the lead because he broke 
so well, and also because that way you 
don't get so much mud in your face, 
but when he urged Irving at the '’jr,ths 
pole “he started sliding all over the 
place.” I'm Irving had another chance 
in the stretch when a big hole opened 


up, but, to tell you the truth, he come 
up empty. The chart said he “raced even- 
ly," which proves that the chart isn’t al- 
ways mean. 

The winner was the three horse, Law- 
rence F. Wilcox’ Anzio Blue, trained 
by James C. Burke, ridden by Anthony 
Agnello, carrying 117 pounds, a bay 8- 
year-old gelding by Anzio Landing out 
of Robin's Blue. He closed strongly on 
the outside to beat Double B Stable's 
Federalist by a linnt, and Powder Ped- 
dler by 2Vz. In fourth place, IVi linnts 
back, a head in front of Social Curtesy, 
was I’m Irving. 

People bet S340.5I6 on this race. Be- 
cause of this, more money was bet at Pim- 
lico that day than any day before. Anzio 
Blue paid S5.20, and the exacta, Nos. 3 
and 5, paid S49.40. Go home a winner. 

The two Irvins watch Gress ride I'm Ir- 
ving out and bring him back and weigh 
in. “Well, Irving looks all right," Irvin 
David says, and everybody gets up to 
leave. “No, wait till it’s official. I want 
to see it official. Fourth is the difference 
between a restaurant and a drive-in.” 
The time is 6:38 when the official sign 
lights up. “There it is. We can have Cae- 
sar salad tonight.” 

David moves off through the crowd 
with Verlie. Nobody at the escalators 
realizes that he is the owner of the four 


horse. “I know how to act big," Dr. 
David says. “I found out how to do 
that. You know. I'd try to go see Chal- 
vedele in New York, and they'd stop 
me at the barns and say, ‘Hey, where 
ya think yer goin’?' and I'd pull myself 
up — here I am trying to make a Robert 
Hall look like a Bergdorf Goodman, if 
you know what I mean — and I'd say, ‘Ex- 
cuse me. I’m Mr. Davis, the owner of 
Chalvedele.’ Get it — I’m not a Jew any- 
more. I’m Mr. Davis. And they’d look 
right at the program above Chalvedele 
where it says David, they’d look right 
at it and they’d say, ‘Oh, of course, 
Mr. Davis, I’m so sorry we didn't rec- 
ognize you, Mr. Davis.’ 

"See, I was born big in this game. 
What J don't know is how to act small. 
I’ve got another one in the barn, a Chal- 
vedele filly. I'm going to write Delaware 
Park and ask for stall space for 1975. 
She'll be in the Handicap that year. 1 
started at the top in this game. I know 
where it is." 

"All you need is one horse," Irv Myers 
says. “That’s all you need is one.” 

Sometimes the horse is Irvin David’s 
Chalvedele and sometimes the horse is 
Irvin David's I’m Irving. It really doesn't 
matter much, if you give them all 
sugar lumps and let them have a year 
or two off to eat and sleep when 
they're bowed. 


NINTH RACE 

Pimlico 


1 V| MILES. (1.49 2/S) STARTER HANDICAP. Purse SS.000 3-rear-olds and upward, 
which have started for a claiming price of $3,500 or less since August 31, 1971. 


MAY 20, 1972 
Value of race SSJ00, value tc 


Last Raced 


:r $3 £00, second $1,320, third S720, fourth $380. Mutual pool $154,790. 


Str Fin 


6May72 *Pim« Anzio Blue 
13Ma,72 sp.ms Federalist 
13May72 spun’ Powder Peddlei 
13May72 sp.m? |' m Irving 
13Ma,72 sp.mi Social Curtesy 
6May72 3Pimt Longwood's Dai 
11May72 ’Pim« Killough 
6May72 3Pim3 River Abroad 
River Abroad, Eased. 


3107 2 5 
3 108 8 7 
3103 7 8 


74 74 7 4 h d 1 1 Agnello A 

4J 4'i 44 31 J 21 J Rodriguez A 

35 1) PJ 1' 35 CusimanoG 

2'J 35 33 5’J 4»« Gress D 

1"« 23 24 2} 5' Wright D R 

5* 5’ 6"» 7 6»4 Moseley ' 

6t 6« 53 62 7 Feliciano 


B M 


Time, :24’/s, :48'/s, 1:13Vs, 1:40*. 1:53* Track sloppy. 


$2 Mutuel Prices: ^federalist HT 

6-POWDER PEDDLER 


5.20 320 2.60 

7.80 4.60 
330 


B. g, by Anzio Landing— Robin's Blue, by Kings Blue. Trainer Burke J C. Bred by Stephenson J G (Tenn). 

IN GATE AT 6.30; OFF AT 6.30 EASTERN DAYLIGHT TIME Start Good Won Driving 

ANZIO BLUE unhurried for six furlongs, came around rivals when rallying and was driving clear in middle of track. 
FEDERALIST under a snug hold early, rallied gamely into stretch to engage for command between calls but couldn't 
contain winner. POWDE R PEDDLER prominent 1»om the outset, was sent up to take command in backstretch, held to the 
furlong grounds and weakened. I'M IRVING vied for the early lead between horses, couldn't keep pace in backstretch and 
raced evenly thereafter. SOCIAL CURTESY saved ground while setting and prompting early pace and tired in the stretch. 
KILLOUGH was no serious contender. RIVER ABROAD was eased leaving backstretch. 

Owners— 1. Wilcox L F; 2, Double B Stable; 3, Rinaldi N E; 4, David Mrs I; 5, Boyer L W; 6, Hodges Helen 
I; 7. Pennyacres Farm; 8. Delloso A J. 

Trainers— 1. Burke J C; 2. Ferris R D; 3. Bertrando A; 4, Mikkonen R; 5, Boyer L W; 6, Johnson A J; 7, Lewis 
J F, 8, De'.loso A J 

Overweight: Federalist 2 pounds; I'm Irving I; Longwood’s Dare 3; Kil'ough 1, 


Rnproduced by perminion of Triongln Publlcollons Inc. (Doily Boeing Forml. 


You’ve spent a lot of years picking your Bourbon. 
Give Benchmark a few minutes to change your mind. 



That’s all it might take. 

Because we think Benchmark tastes better than 
any Bourbon you’ve ever tasted, including your own. 
No matter what brand you’re drinking now. 

You see, Seagram craftsmanship (American 
craftsmanship at its best) created the distinctive taste 
of Benchmark. So we’re pretty confident. 

Spend a few minutes tasting Benchmark Bourbon. 
You’ll taste the difference. 


Seagrams Benchmark Bourbon. 
Measure your Bourbon against it.” 


Seagram's 

benchmark 


PREMIUM bourbon 


Ufa, r Iy CKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKH 

MHUND wmuo BY JOSEPH f. SEAGRAM & SONS. IflUlSVl!. 




Why we named the # 1 rum in the Caribbean after the # 1 nut in Spain. 

Because we liked what Don Quixote stood for. The search 
for perfection. 

The same kind of search that made us try for a rum that 
was better than any on the islands. Where great rum comes from. 
And we made it. And the islanders made it #1 . 

Give Don Q'a try. You may go a little nuts over it yourself. 

Don Q Rum: Search no more. 


DON Q* IMPORTS. HARTFORD, CONN., RUM 80 AND 151 PROOF. 




Avis has 

a luxury wagon. 
\bu can take it 
and leave it 


It’s Chrysler’s famous Town & Country— a big, handsome, 
impressive, air-conditioned station wagon. It’s just the car to carry a 
vacationing family across the country in utter comfort and safety. 
But the same 


miles that are so 
wonderful in one 
direction can he 
grueling miles to 
repeat. So Avis lets you 
drive in one direction and fly in the other. 

Sounds like a good idea, doesn’t it? Well, here’s how you do it and 
how much it costs. You simply reserve theTown & Country wagon at any 
Avis station in the continental U.S. and leave it at any Avis station in the 
continental U.S. without additional charge. Even if you start out in 
Maine and leave it in Texas. 

As for“howmuch”: It’s $149 per week, 1,000 miles at no extra cost, 
excess miles 114 per mile; you pay for the gas. Additional days are $21 each, 
1 50 miles at no extra cost, additional hours are $4. (Sorry, no discounts.) 



Avis. We try harder. 


©AVIS RENT A CAR SYSTEM. INC. 
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“When the emergencies 
arose. ..Continental Bank 


his actions how flexible a bank 
could be. 

"In our business, time is of the 
essence because of our customers’ 
immediate need for their orders. We 
can't alford to wait. And we can al- 
ways be sure when the emergency 
arises — when a variation from the 
normal flow of events takes place — 
Continental Bank will be there 

At Continental Bank, we believe 
a banker should thoroughly under- 
stand a company’s growth plans and 
be able to react to changing circum- 
stances promptly and efficiently. If 
that sounds like the kind of rapport 
you want with a bank, call our busi- 
ness development specialist. Phil 
Lewin, Vice President, at 312/828- 
3727. 


CONTINENTAL BANK 


was there.” 


"We’re a chemical specialty 
house serving the electronic 
and electrical industries. We 
develop and manufac- 
ture chemicals 
used in the 
fabrication and 
assembly of printed 
circuits. We do busi- v 
ness as Lonco through- 
out the nation and with jobbers 
throughout the world.” Speaker: 
Robert I. Schub, President. London 
Chemical Company. 

“Our company is concerned with 
steady, sound growth. This is what 
Continental Bank has helped us ac- 
complish.” Speaker: Kenneth W. 
Anderson, Vice President. London 
Chemical Company. 

“In 1967, a neighboring company 
exploded and burned our plant. Be- 
fore the firemen left, our banker was 
there. He took a personal interest in 
our situation and within six days, 
we were back in business at tempo- 


rary headquarters. And 
today, with his help we 
are in a brand new 
plant. 

“Then in 1969, com- 
petitive conditions forced us 
to open operations on the 
West Coast. We needed 
financial assistance fast. 

Because of the rapport we had 
developed with our banker, the 
whole thing was handled quickly and 
efficiently. Today, our West Coast 
facility has proven itself to be a 
profitable venture. 

“ During the 1970-71 cost/price 
crunch we needed additional finan- 
cial assistance to go into bulk receipt 
and storage of raw materials. Our 
banker from Continental analyzed 
our requirements and in a short 
time delivered on our needs. 

"These were just three instances 
w here dealing w ith Continental Bank 
made the difference. Our banker was 
able to personally relate to our vari- 
ous situations and to prove to us by 



Don’t trade this line- 
tor this one 




You're now wearing the uniform 
of Uncle Sam But won t be for 
very long. Have you thought 
about what you're going to do 
after your service discharge? 

Will it be back to school? 

Back to your old job that's been 
waiting for you? Or maybe a 
new one with just the opportunity 
you've been hoping for 
If it's any of these you're lucky 
For many ex-servicemen, it's stepping 
to the back of a long line 
at their local Unemployment 
Compensation window 
But does it have to be that way? 
The current domestic job market 
isn't good Maybe even more so for 
returning veterans who have been 
out of circulation for a while 
But there is something you can 
do to help yourself right now 
If you re within six months of 
separation, ask your base 
transition office for help 
They can offer you counseling, 
resume preparation help and 
job referral assistance 
Training is even available for those 
not possessing a marketable 
civilian skill 

Or you can contact your 
State Employment Office or your 
College Placement Director. 

They're involved with manpower 
recruitment every day. and can put 
you in touch with potential 
employers while you're still in 
the service. Let them help you 
get the ball rolling. 

Take advantage of this information 
now Put these pros to work for you. 
so you can work for yourself. 


move 

now 


CHIO 



Hauling a heavy trailer for many miles .. . continuous high-speed 
driving: conditions like these can make your engine heat up so 
much that many motor oils break down and stop protecting your 
car. That's why you need Sunoco Special 10W-40 motor oil. 

It gives your engine extra protection against thickening or 
breaking down under heavy load, high speed driving conditions. 
And Sunoco Special 10W-40 Motor Oil is actually 4 oils in 
one: it does the work of 10W, 20, 30 and 40 motor oils. So 
change to Sunoco Special and know you're getting the right oil 
for your car . . . the right oil for all seasons, all driving conditions. 


Sunoco Special.The long mileage motor oil. 




FOR THE RECORD 


indup of the week June 13-19 


baseball— USC won itv third straight NCAA 'i 
tic and its eighth overall, dcl'cuimg Arizona Stan 
1-0 in the finals at Omaha as Russ McQueen gave 
up only one hit in five innings of relief (page 55), 

BOXING CARLOS MONZON of Argentina re- 
tained his world middleweight title in Pans when 
Jcun-Cluudc Boultier of France was unable to come 
out for the 13th round ( pave 62 ). 

GOLF -JACK NICKLAUS shot a Anal-round 74 
for u 290 total to win the U.S. Open Champion- 
ship at Pebble Beach, Calif, by three strokes over 
Bruce Crampton (page 22). 

harness racing SONGCAN (S3), driven by 
George Sholty, won the SIOO.OOO Dexter Cup at 
Roosevelt Raceway by a length over Super Bowl, 
driven by Stanley Dancer. 


v in's CON VF. 


soccer WES1 GERMANS woi 

ihTuSSR U J 0 in Brussels! mGcr 
twice and Herbert Wimmer once. 

NIS TRINITY won the team l 
d 36 points at the NCAA champi 
s. Gu. (page 59). 


II NCI. 
lyvvood 


take-all I >/»-milc S2! 

Park (page 28). 

Rokeby Stable's SUMMER GUEST. Ron Turcotte 
up (S8.20). took the third leg of the NYRA triple 
crown for lill.es -the SI 10.600 Coaching Club 
American Oaks at Belmont Purk by beating Wan- 
da. winner of the second leg. by four lengths and 
Susan's Girl, winner of the first leg. by another 
four lengths. 

VICTORIA SONG (SI4.60) won the 1 1 3th run- 
ning of the $86,375 Queen's Plate Stakes. North 
America's oldest uninterrupted stakes race, at 
Woodbine near Toronto by two lengths over Bar- 

In his first start since the Preakness. BEE BEE 
Bl I 04) defeated Hustlin Greek by five lengths 
in the $29,575 Patriot Slakes at Liberty Bell, 
f avored Hold T our Peace finished fifth as KING'S 
BISHOP ($14.20) won the SI 12.000 Pontiac Grand 
Prix at Arlington Park by I V4 lengths over Brick 
Door. 

FREETEX (S28.80) dc 

by I '/i lengths to take I 
Thistledown. 

LINDA'S CHIEF ($4) 

Stakes for 2-y car-olds at 
over Sailor Go Home. 

ROWING HARVARD'S 
Yale Regatta, the nat 


Led by Chris Evert, who defeated Virginia Wade 
fv 4.6-4 and Joyce Williams 6-2, 6- .3 in singles match- 
es and played in a winning doubles match, the 
U.S. crushed Great Britain 5-2 at Wimbledon, Eng- 
land to retain the Wightman Cup. 

The U.S.. defending Davis Cup champion, defeat- 
ed Mexico 5-0 in Mexico City to win the North 
American Zone series and the right to meet Chile 
in the American Zone finals. 

BILLIE JEAN KING defeated Kerry Melville of 
Australia 6 3. 6-2 in the finals to win the women's 
singles title at the W.D. and H.O. Wills Open cham- 
pionships in Bristol. Englund. 

TRACK & field GREG FREDERICKS, sprinting 
a 55.2 final quarter, whipped Frank Shorter by 30 
yards to set an American record in the 10,000- 
meter run with a 28:08 clocking at the National 
AAU outdoor championships in Seattle. Shorter. 
Tom Laris and Jack Bachelor also went under the 
old mark of 28 17.6 set by Billy Mills in 1965. 
DAVE ROBERTS became the second American 
and only the tourlh v.mlicr m ihe world lo lop 18 
feet when he cleared 18’ while FRF.D LUKE 

with a 277' 5" toss. In other outstanding perfor- 
mances. JEROME HOWE sped lo ihe fourth-best 
1.500-meter time ever by an American (3:38.2). 
defeating Howell Michael by less than a yard: JAY 
SILVESTER set a meet record with a 213-fool dis- 
cus throw; LI E EVANS won the 400-meter (45.0) 
by a yard over Vince Matthews: ROD MILBURN 
left Olympic champion Willie Davenport 2*/i yards 
behind in winning the 1 10-meter hurdles in 13.4; 
RANDY MATSON heaved the shot 69' 6%'. his 
best of the year; AL SCHOTERMAN beat four- 
time Olympian Hal Connolly by 10' 5* with a 228' 
C hammer throw; DAVE VVOTTLE took the 800- 
mclcr run in 1:47.3; and ARNIE ROBINSON 
soared to a 26' 5%’ long jump. 

KJELL ISAKSSON. who pole-vaulted l8'4>4’four 
weeks ago. leaped 18' 2>/4'. the world s third-best 
vault, in Helsingborg. Sweden lo defeat European 
champion Wolfgang Nordwig of East Germany by 
six inches. 

mileposts ACQUIRED: By the New York Gi- 
ants. Cleveland Brown Defensive End JACK 
GREGORY. 27. the Browns' most valuable de- 


fensive player in 1970. In compensation for Greg- 

gavc the Browns their No. I draft choice ill 1973 
and a No. 2 draft choice that they had acquired in 
a trade. The Giants will also receive Defensive Back 
FREDDIE SUMMERS, 25. 

BOUGHT : By Charles O. Finley, owner of the Oak- 
land Athletics of the American League and the Cal- 
ifornia Golden Seals of the NHL, ihe MEMPHIS 
PROS of the ABA. 

DROPPED: By the ABA. the MIAMI FLORID- 
IANS and the PITTSBURGH CONDORS, be- 
cause of financial problems. "We have pruned our 
league to what wc cull the varsity," said retiring 
ABA Commissioner Jack Dolph. The ABA will 
start next season with nine teams, five in the West 
Division and four in the East. In a draft of the play- 
ers from the defunct teams. Guard George Thomp- 
son (26.97 average last season) went to Memphis. 
Guard Warren Jabali (19.94) and Forward Willie 
Long (1 1.71 ) to Denver. Center Mike Lewis (1 1.40) 
and Guard Mack Calvin (21.05) to Carolina. For- 
ward John Brisker (28.92) to Dallas and Guard 
Larry Jones (17.64) to Utah. 

HIRED: Boston Bruin Right Winger JOHN Nlc- 
KENZIE. 34. who totaled 474 points in 12 seasons 
in the NHL, as player-coach of the Philadelphia 
Blazers of Ihe new World Hockey Association. "If 
the Bruins had protected me in the draft, I would 
not have considered talking with the WHA." said 
McKenzie. "If we keep stealing enough NHL play- 
ers. pretty soon we may be the NHL." 

HIRED: As coach of the Philadelphia 76crs. ROY 
RUBIN, 46. athletic director and basketball coach 
at LIU the past II seasons (174-94 record), re- 
placing Jack Ramsuy, who resigned last March 
and later signed to coach the Bull'alo Braves. 
UPHELD: By a 5-3 vote of the Supreme Court, a 
decision by a lower court in the Curt Flood case 
which refused to throw out baseball’s reserv e clause. 
In the decision delivered by Justice Harry A. Black - 
mun, the court did conclude that baseball is a busi- 
ness engaged in interstate commerce. 

RETIRED: BILL BILDERBACK. 64, after 29 
years of coaching athletics at Navy. In his 14 sea- 
sons as lacrosse coach, Bildcrbuck compiled a 132- 
26-2 record and led the Middies to eight straight 
national titles (1960-67). 

DIED. HAROLD (Lefty ) PHILLIPS. 53. manager 
of the California Angels from May 1969 to the 

asthma attack; in Fullerton. Calif. 


CREDITS 

Cover - James Droto. 23 -Walter loots Jr. (71. James 
Drove: 24 -James Drole. Woltcr loOSS Jr. (2) : 27 — 
Walter looss Jr. >7). James Drove: 28-Sheod/ & 
long: 29 -T any Took. Sheedy S long. 30 John 
lurono. Ton,- 7omnc 36 Herb SchorJmun 52 Poo- 
‘ rode. Son Diego Union. 59, 
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•Opy's Pho’O Service. Boldmon P 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



RUCK DAVIDS, a 48- 
year-old Baltimore of- 
fice manager, broke the 
city's Professional 
Bowling (duckpins) 
League three-game rec- 
ord on the final night 
of the season when he 
rolled 176, 148 and 179 
for a 503 set. His last 
game included a rare 
triplcheadcr. 



ARTHUR M. SIMON- 
sen. 5 1 , retired as a ser- 
geant in the Criminal 
Investigation Division 
of the Baltimore City 
Police Department af- 
ter 24 years’ service in 
which he won 87 med- 
als. 37 trophies and 24 
plaques for his sharp- 
shooting prowess in pis- 
tol competition. 



SUE MITCHELL, a 

Clearwater (Fla.) high 
school junior, sailed a 
borrowed 470 class 
sloop to 6 - 2-1 finishes 
in the Clyde Trophy In- 
vitational Regatta for 
Juniors to become the 
first girl winner of the 
10-ycar-old event held 
in St. Petersburg Y.C. 
waters. 





LAUREL MILLER, a 5- 

foot, 94-pound senior 
at Shoreline High in Se- 
attle, set state records 
in winning the 880 in 
2:23.4 and the mile in 
5:15.7 at the Washing- 
ton Girls' Track & 
Field Championships. 
She also ran on the rec- 
ord-setting mile-relay 
team (4:17). 


ALPHONSE JUILLAND, 

49, a French professor 
at Stanford, set three 
world age-group rec- 
ords within 10 days in 
the I 00-yard dash 
(10.7). 220 (24.6) and 
440 (56.3 ). He has since 
lowered his 100-yard- 
dash mark to 10.6 and 
has run 200 meters in a 
record -setting 23.6. 


JIM BERGESON. who 
didn't make the squad 
for the trip south during 
spring vacation, led the 
University of Minneso- 
ta to its first Big Ten 
golf title since 1963 as 
he won the conference's 
individual champion- 
ship w ith rounds of 77, 
70, 68 and 66 over the 
par-71 U. of M. course. 
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Best 

US 

>i 


You can take that 
two ways. First, 

Maxfli is the best ball. 
Then ... we make 
three Maxflis, alike 
except for compression. 
Green is for the easy 
swinger. Red for the 
faster, stronger swinger. 
And the Black, our 
highest compression ball, 
is for the real slammer. 
Try all three. You decide 
which Maxfli feels right. 
It’s your Best Ball. 

One more thing. 

The Best Ball - no matter 
how you take it — 
costs no more 
than the next best. 



*»Dl7WLOP 

Buffalo. N.Y./Toronto, Ont. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


RHYME NOR REASON 

(Rose is a Red, Vida's Blue, June 12) 
Sirs: 

Higgledy-piggledy 

Roy Blount the younger one 

National pastime's poetics he craves. 

In looking for rhyme schemes 
For dactyls and limericks 
He'll soon drive us sports fans 
Right into our graves! 

Rick Gander 

Norwell, Mass. 


Sirs: 

August 
Was Busch, 

But Dave 
Was DcBusschcrc. 

Tucson 


Phil Varney 


Sirs: 

Roy Blount Junior 

Seems to have a sense of luimior. 

But some of his rhymes might bring faun 
the grave of Edmund 
Clerihew Bentley 
Complaints aplentley. 

Jim Toomey 

St. Louis 
Sirs: 

Here are some verses, somewhat irregular 
ones, but my grateful gift to Roy Blount 
Jr. and to yourselves. 

Sandy Koufax 
Never made no cracks 
About anybody, such as “Is he still in the 
league?" He was never unkind nor rude 
the least bit. 

This may have been partly because so far 
as he was concerned none was worse than 
any other, they could none of them hit. 

Dick Allen 

Was sometimes (as Richie) accused of shilly- 
shallcn, 

But he could always hit, especially long lazy 
flics that looked at first like easy outs 
but kept on going and going until they 
finally disappeared downtown. 

Now that at last he has found a happy 
place, he may just set three or four or a 
dozen records, including leaping tall build- 
ings at a single boun'. 

Jimmy Foxx 

Was brought up down on the Eastern Shore 
in the school of hard knocks. 

He still holds the record for the longest 
home run in a lot of pocks. 
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He played mostly for the A's anil the Red 
Sox. 

Even when Allen or McCovcy or Howard 
or Mantle hit a long home run at old Con- 
nie Mack Stadium I could always sneer 
and remain aloof 

And say, "I saw Foxx hit one over the 
ccntcrticld roof." 

Roiiert Aucott 

Glcnsidc, Pa. 

SMOKE SCREEN 

Sirs: 

In the June 12 issue of Sports Illustrat- 
ed you had a picture of Dick (Richie) Allen 
smoking a cigarette on your cover. We 
thought that it was bad taste putting it there, 
where thousands of kids who idealize him 
sec him smoking, which will give them the 
wrong idea about American athletes. 

Jim Purcell 
Mike Hess 
Len Poloni 

Pearl River, N.Y. 


Sirs: 

The fact that Dick Allen smokes doesn't 
bother me at all. That you would feature 
him on your cover in such a pose is an- 
other matter. 

Shame, shame, shame. 

Pete Finch 

Toledo 

Sirs: 

I've been a While Sox fan as long as I 
can remember, and no one could be as hap- 
py to see the Sox' first hero since Shoeless 
Joe Jackson on Si's cover. However, I feel 
you outdid yourself in poor taste. Dick Al- 
len is looked up to by thousands of young- 
sters in the Midwest, and what poorer ex- 
ample could you set than by presenting him 
with a cigarette in his mouth? I couldn't be- 
lieve it when I saw the cover. I know Dick 
is his own man. but I'm sure he wouldn't 
choose this picture of himself to be viewed 
by millions. 

Tom Souitrada 

Davenport, Iowa 
Sirs: 

You were not to blame that a major league 
baseball idol was seen by countless num- 
bers of kids smoking this way while in uni- 
form. The fault lies with the man whose 
job it is to make and enforce the rules. 
You had a job to do and it was done. Now 
it's Bowie Kuhn's turn to step up to the 
plate— or should I say ashtray? 

Richard P. Cullen 

Staunton, Va. 

continued 



Aluminum makes snacks a snap 


This is the package that helps 
make snacks so convenient. 
Aluminum. 



Snap! And the easy-open full 
panel end is off. Inside, you'll 
find your serving of fruit or 
salad, pudding or jello, as fresh 
and good tasting as the day it 
was canned. 

And the aluminum can is so easy 
to carry, you can take it wher- 
ever you want: to work, to 
school, to a party, to a picnic. 

Or don't take it anywhere. It's 
great for snacks at home, too. 

If you're a snacker, aluminum 
is your can. 

If you’re a snack packer, add 
some snap to it. 


Change for the better 
with aluminum packaging 


□ALCOA 




It happens every 
time you open 
a bottle of 
J £ B Rare Scotch. 


RARE 

SCOTCH 

The Pleasure Principle. 


86 Prool Blended Scotch Whisky © 1972 Paddington Corp„ N.Y. 


19TM HOLE continued 

HELLFIRE? 

Sirs: 

While Bil Gilbert may have his facts right 
(Where There's Smokey There's Fire, June 
12) I think it was a mistake to publish this 
story at this time. In normal times and dur- 
ing the rainy season, brush fires can be con- 
trolled, but here in the Southwest we have 
had a long dry spell and the woods are like 
tinder. Controlled burning is one thing; un- 
attended campfires arc another. 1 have never 
thought of Smokey as anything but a watch- 
man saying "Be careful." You wouldn't give 
a 3-year-old a handful of matches and say, 
"Go have a good time making a fire in the 
front room," but that is just what this sto- 
ry told people to do in our front yard. 

Brother Juniper 
Hat Rock Valley 
Episcopal Retreat Center 
Monument Valley, Utah 

Sirs: 

Foresters have long advocated and made 
use of fire as a forest and wildlife man- 
agement tool where applicable. A number 
of self-styled environmentalists treat fire as 
the ultimate tool to be used in every situ- 
ation, but its use in controlled burning is a 
delicate art and should not be attempted 
by every Tom, Dick and Harry. To be suc- 
cessful it should be attempted only after care- 
ful study of fuel, weather, topography, live 
vegetation and many other factors, and then 
only under prescribed conditions. 

I wonder if those who argue that fire is a 
natural phenomenon, and as such should 
not be considered evil, feel the same way 
about floods, disease and plagues'? These, 
too, arc natural phenomena. 1 notice with 
interest the absolute lack of comment on 
the destruction caused by forest fires, the 
loss of life and property not only as a di- 
rect result but also from the aftermath of 
floods, mud slides, etc. Please have Mr. Gil- 
bert explain to the victims of such losses 
how "fire prevention and control is anoth- 
er form of environmental tinkering." 

Too often in this day and age the general 
public is being overly influenced by a few 
researchers who come to a conclusion and 
then go out and do research to "prove" it. 
Arthur N. Creelman 
Fire Prevention Specialist 
Department of Environmental 
Resources 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

STANFORD (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

As one of your Silver Anniversary All- 
Americas from Stanford (Dec. 20, 1965), 1 
thought the article Disciples of Another Creed 
(May 29) by Ron Fimrite on the university 
was excellent, with one exception. Looking 
for an example of the "mystical quality that 
continued 
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HALF CAR. 



HALF TRUNK. 



We'll begin on the assumption that 
people don't buy little cars to do a lot of 
heavy hauling. 

To save money, yes. 

To save gas, of course. 

To save space, obviously. 

And, to enjoy. 

But what if somebody came along 
with a little car that does all those things and 
also throws in an enormous amount of load- 
space in the bargain? 


You'd have a very popular little car. 

A Vega Hatchback, in other words. 

Fold down the back seat and approxi- 
mately half the car turns trunk, easy to get 
at through that handy high-rise hatch. 

Why, a young dentist wrote to tell 
us that he drove coast to coast with all his 
worldly possessions stashed 
inside his Hatchback. 

Vega: The little car 
that does everything well. 


VEGA 



Chevrolet. Building a better way to see the USA 

Highway safely begins at home. Buckle up before you leave. 




The great outdoors machine. 


The new Yamaha 125cc 
Enduro has Torque Induction 
A Yamaha performance 
exclusive that gives you 
more backwoods pulling- 
power for the money. 

See the 125cc Enduro 
at your Yamaha dealer. 

Find out why we re #1 
in trail bike sales. 


YAMAHA# The great machines for '72. 



Selected by 
NASA 


zip 

haverhills 


When Astronauts Shepard and Roosa returned 
from their historic Apollo-14 flight, they were 
as clean-shaven as when they left 9 days 
earlier. (Mitchell decided to grow a beardl ) 
The reason? The Wind-Up Monaco shaver, 
selected by NASA to keep them comfortable 
and clean-shaven on their long journey. 
•The first secret of the Monaco's marvelous 
performance lies in its shaving head. Three 
continuously self-sharpening blades revolve 
at such a fast clip that they actually give 
72,000 cutting strokes per minute. And the 
guard is so unbelievably thin (5/100 of a mm — 
about the thickness of a cigarette paper) 
that pressure is unnecessary Just touch the 
shaver to your face and guide it in circular 
motions for the smoothest shave ever. 
• The second secret is the power plant The 
palm-shaped body of the Monaco is f iled with 
a huge mainspring, made of the same 
Swedish super-steel used in the most expen- 
sive watch movements. Just wind it up and 
the Monaco shaves and shaves. From ear to 


the 

sh- i3\/ei— 
that went 
ten the 
Mann 


ear, from nose to neck, and main- 
tains full speed to the end — long 
enough to do the complete job. 

We could go on about the virtues 
of the Monaco, but (as with so 
many things) you have to try ll 
to really believe it. •Send for your 
Monaco today in full confidence. 
Put it to the test for two weeks. 

II be delighted with the comfort, 
and convenience-— and the inde- 
it will give you from water, soap, 
batteries, electricity, styptic pencil and all 
other paraphernalia of conventional shaving 0 
If you decide the Monaco isn't the best shaver 
ever, send it back to us for prompt refund. 

If the Monaco served the Apollo-14 astronauts 
so well, think what it can do for you under 
much less trying conditions. Once you've 
tried it you’ll never let it go. 

Please send me: 

□ Monaco Shaver-Standard Model 520 95 

□ Monaco Deluxe-Model-Anatomique $22 95 
O Special Trimming Head (optional) $4.95 
My check, plus $1 for post. & ins. is end. 

(Calif, res. add tax.) Guaranteed 1 year. 


SI 0526 
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is the special Stanford mark," Fimritc 
cites the Vow Boys of 1933-35. They 
were unquestionabjy a great team and 
there were many individual stars. But 
they resembled the Big Ten power-type 
team that he wrote about. As you re- 
call. they used the single wing. 

I believe the team that typified the spe- 
cial Stanford mark was the Wow Boy 
team of 1940. The Wow Boys set col- 
lege football on its ear and radically 
changed the direction of the game. Clark 
Shaughncssy was introducing the mod- 
ern T formation to college football. For 
mystical qualities, Frank Albert became 
a magician with the ball. No one could 
see it for over half the season— and then 
it was too late. These carly-day Indians 
mesmerized the entire sports world, go- 
ing on to win all their games including 
the Rose Bowl. No other Stanford team 
has achieved this unbeaten, untied rec- 
ord since the founding of the university. 
What made this more incredible was that 
the Wow Boys were essentially the same 
team that in 1939 had become the only 
team in Stanford's history to lose all of 
ils games during the regular season. And it 
was dubbed by former Vow Boy Bones Ham- 
ilton the worst team ever to wear the red. 
This Cinderella team went from rags to rich- 
es, and the dream backfield of Albert. Stand- 
lee, Gallarneau and Kmctovic ranks on a 
par with the Four Horsemen of Notre Dame. 
Six of the first siring cither made All-Amer- 
ica or went on to make All-Professional. 

Incidentally, I was not one of these but I 
was on this team. 

John C. Warnlcke 

San Francisco 


Sirs: 

As much research as went into the splen- 
did article, I must nevertheless point out 
the apparent omission of that grand old 
man of football. Pop Warner. I believe Ron 
Fimritc will be the first to agree with me 
that Pop brought a new era of football prom- 
inence to Stanford. 

J. F. Pkisin-Zano 
Class of '28 

San Francisco 
Sirs: 

Your interesting article on the sporting 
spirit at Stanford reminds me of my own 
alma mater, Northwestern University, 
whose alumni include such famous sports 
figures as Otto Graham, Chick Evans, Clark 
Graebncr and Marty Ricsscn. 

Northwestern compares academically 
with Stanford and also boasts a rich sport- 
ing tradition. Its victories, too, have been 
hard won, as Northwestern has competed 
as the only private school in the Big Ten. 

Chico Kurzawski 

Evanston, III. 
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PENMALT 

'2 PHARMACRAFT 


Athlete’s foot products generally have one 
thing in common. They're messy. Greasy. 

Ting’ is different. It starts out as a cream, 
then turns to a powder. So it not only helps 
control athlete's foot fungi, it helps keep your 
feet dry and comfortable as well. 

Besides the cream, Ting also makes two 
kinds of medicated powder. One you shake on. 
The other's an aerosol you spray on. Ting even 
makes a medicated soap. 

Ting can help your athlete’s foot problem 
without creating a problem of its own. 




JCow to frolic 
witfx mermaids & 
get a fine Swiss 
* "Divers *Walcft 
for just $ 10.9S. 

Alas, how few of us have physical 
stamina and spiritual strength to don 
wet suit and mask and . . armed only 
with harpoon and camera . . . join sleek- 
muscled youths in exploration of 
Neptune's watery domain. But now. 
slightly breathless, and on terra firma, 
you may participate (at least 
vicariously) in romantic undersea 
exploits by donning HAVEROIVER 
WATCH. This remarkable Swiss time- 
piece features luminous dial, sweep- 
second. lapsed time indicator, calendar, 
steel body, tropical Strap, and one 
lovingly positioned jewel. We list 
HAVERDIVER at $16.95. but today- 
swept up in a tide of good fellowship— 
it's just $10 95 . . .a laughable bargain. 

And that isn't all: We ll also send 
you our color-full 64-page catalog and 
a $2 Gift Certificate. You may return 
HAVERDIVER in two weeks for full 
refund If not delighted (and still remain 
our friend). And it is guaranteed one 
year for manufacturer's defects 
(we repair or replace free, of course, 
only charge you for postage and 
handling). So. for a reliable, 
good looking watch that you don't have 
to take off in shower, bathtub, pool 
or sauna, and with which you may even 
gambol in Neptune's realm of 
mermaid, stingray and octopus, jot 
your name, address and zip on the 
margin, send us your check for $11.95 
($10.95 plus $1.00 for postage and 
insurance— fellow Californians please 
add another $.60 for our leader in 
Sacramento) and we shall float that 
HAVERDIVER right out to you, 

haverhilft 

583Washington, San Francisco 94111 
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THE SISLERS' RATINGS (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

After reading Barry Weston's and David 
Rothman's letters in the June 5 issue, I am 
compelled to defend the Sislers' pitching 
efficiency rating system. To say that the ERA 
of a pitcher is more important than the num- 
ber of hits he allows and the control he pos- 
sesses is ridiculous. To take just one ex- 
ample. a pitcher's ERA can be influenced 
by whether or not he has a reliable bullpen 
to back him up. If a pitcher is taken out 
with the bases loaded and two outs and an 
exceptionally effective relief pitcher comes 
in and retires the batter, the original pitch- 
er isn't charged with any runs; however, if 
the relief pitcher doesn't have anything and 
the batter hits a grand slam, the starting 
pitcher is charged with three runs. 

A pitcher can be rated more accurately 
on his hits allowed and control. Sandy Kou- 
fax allowed the fewest hits per nine innings 
of any pitcher in history. He also is No. I 
on the alltime strikeouts-per-nine-innings 
list. However, his lifetime ERA is 2.76. In 
comparison, Terry Larkin pitched under 
1,600 innings, allowed over 1,600 hits and 
struck out but 406. His ERA was 2.43. Ob- 
viously he was never the pitcher Koufax 
was, but using any system other than the 
Sislers' would show him to be superior. 

Gary Whitaker 

Anaheim. Calif. 

Sirs: 

The Sisler system is a lot of gobbledygook. 
A far more succinct, accurate and easily cal- 
culated system was developed about 30 years 
ago by a fellow named Ted C. Oliver, who 
put out a little book called Kings of the 
Mound. I still have a well-worn copy and 
have used the system to calculate pitcher 
ratings since. Here it is: 

Figure the pitcher's won-lost percentage 
and his team's won-lost percentage without 
him. Take the difference and multiply it by 
the number of decisions the pitcher is cred- 
ited with. For example. Team A is 100-62 
for the year. Pitcher X is 20-10 for the year 
(.667). Team A is 80-52 without him (.606). 
The difference is 61. Multiply that by 30 de- 
cisions and you get 1,830, the pitcher's rat- 
ing for the year. 

In Oliver's ratings for 1894-1944 the all- 
time top three pitchers were Walter John- 
son, Grover Cleveland Alexander and Cy 
Young. Who can quarrel with that? The sys- 
tem's only flaw is that it probably does not 
do justice to relief pitchers, but they really 
are a special breed of cats anyway, aren't 
they? 

John E. Hlrzog 

Pittsburgh 


Address editorial mail to Timk & Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York. N.Y. 10020. 


Ram 3-D 
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Better 

mileage! 


Are you unhappy with the mileage you get 
from the ball you're now driving? 

Then tune up your game by switching to the 
Ram 3-D. It goes farther and lasts longer. 
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FIRST WOUND 0ISTANCE 
BALL YOU CAN T CUT I 
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RAM GOLF CORK, MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 


CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS & 

ORDER FORM 

IF YOU'RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


Attach your present mailing 
label here and fill in your new 
address below Mail to 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 


FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About this or other matters concerning your 
subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc.. 

CALL TOLL FREE 

800 - 621-8200 

(Illinois: 800:631-1971) 

Subscription prices in the United States Canada. 
Puerto Rico and the Caribbean Islands is Si 2 00 
a year Military personnel anywhere in the world 
S8 SO a yoar. all others St 6 00 a year. 

To order SI, check Box: new H renewal 



Break out the Gilbeys Gin, boys, 
and keep your coliins dry! 


DISTILLED LONDON CR V GIN. 90 PROOF. 100* Gf 


IN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. VY A A.GILBFY, LTO-. DISTR. 


k'lONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO., N.Y. C. 


Spend a milder moment with Raleigh. 

Highest quality tobaccos-specially softened for milder taste. 



Filter Kings, 17 mg. "tar," 1 .2 mg. nicotine; Longs, 18 mg. "tar, 1 
1 .3 mg. nicotine, a v. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug. 71 


You’ll enjoy a day in the backwoods 
more if you take along an Igloo Cooler 
Chest like his. You can get one for 
free Raleigh Coupons, the valuable 
extra on every pack of Raleigh. 


To see over 1000 other practical and 
valuable gifts, 


write for your 


free Gift 


Catalog: Box 


12, Louisville, 


Ky. 40201. 


